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THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR 


CHAPTER I 
THE Past 


When a man wishes to impress upon his fellows the 
importance of his standing in the community he usu- 
ally begins by referring to his ancestors. If he can- 
not point to their distinction in the State he will refer 
to their pre-eminence in literature, education, medi- 
cine or the Church. As a last resort he will fall 
back upon the property the family has held in days 
gone by. It is always in the past that a man finds his 
vindication. For this reason we now erect marble 
halls to glorify our eminent men, Even in the grave- 
yard we rear the Corinthian column above the dust 
heap. Yet there are some people unkind enough to 
say, that because Cleopatra’s Needle and the Hall of 
Fame are now within walking distance of each other 
in the City of New York, that even fame is regulated 
by derricks and stone masons. 

This however does not concern self-made men. 
They stand upon nothing. They agree with Horace 
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that a crumbling pyramid may have its weak spots. 

As it is with individuals striving after distinction, 
so it is with families, society, and the State; our 
importance, our prestige comes from our common 
ancestry. No matter what our station in life the 
most of us ruminate upon the distinction accruing to 
our personality by reason of our distinguished fore- 
fathers. 

We lay the flattering unction to our hearts that we 
are not as other men; we at least have something to 
boast of. But in a few years the important man is 
gathered to his ancestors and disappears in the gloom. 
His distinguished dust becomes top-soil, mortar or 
mud. Thus it is that the past buries the past and with 
it a host of individuals; only the very distinguished 
survive in history; and even in history the person- 
ality is lost. We read of great historical personages 
but whether they are white or black, tall or short, 
wicked or virtuous never occurs tous. They are for 
the most part figures, phantasms, images of men and 
women; and some of them very ordinary at that. 
We might as well call them by numbers or the letters 
of the alphabet; they count for nothing personally. 
They are simply used by the historian to illustrate 
epochs, revolutions and the great events of history. 

They neither make nor shape human events; they 
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are the creatures of upheavals brought about by the 
great slow moving masses of humanity that filled in 
the picture of their day. The sport and chance of 
fickle fortune, they rise with every revolution of its 
wheel only to be broken on the turn and cast aside to 
be buried by countless pygmies amid the blazon of 
mockery. They are swallowed up as effectually as if 
they were but units of the numberless human atoms 
that formed the background of their stage. Perhaps 
the greatest illustration of this fact of fickle fortune 
is the story of Napoleon Bonaparte. His greatness 
was of no account until Barras the Thermidorian 
pointed him out to the members of the Convention. 
And when the Eagles of France forsook his standards 
amidst the snows of the Moscow campaign, it was 
Fouché who undermined him, Talleyrand who cir- 
cumvented him, and Pozzo di Borgo whose eloquence 
dethroned him at the meeting of the Emperors at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. So did Corsican nemesis 
eclipse Corsican war-god. 

But all this has to do with civil history. 

In religious history we deal with an entirely 
different class of individuals. When Shakespeare 
says that the evil that men do lives after them, while 
the good is buried with their bones, he tersely illus- 
trates a principle of Catholic teaching. For it is only 
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in religion that the records of the just having been 
resurrected from the grave by Almighty God, be- 
come for us the instruction of the hour. The grave 
- of the humble man in religious life is always a com- 
mentary upon the fickleness and emptiness of human 
distinction. For this reason the Reformation still 
remains for us a history of the rivalries and wars of 
princes, while Catholicism is the same old story of 
the saints. Not alone the saints of the calendar, but 
the saints of every land and every age, the saints who 
work and the saints who pray. For them the past 
does not mean annihilation. It means resurrection, 
because God becomes the historian of their deeds, and 
the book in which the record is kept is called the 
book of life. Thus do the scrolls of antiquity contain 
the records of the simple, humble people of the past 
who kept “the even tenor of their way”, serving God 
in humble ways and fortifying with their good works 
that great and historic Church that is now hoary with 
the shades of antiquity. 

When the pen of the annalist unlocks for us the 
musty doors of the past, we see again in spirit the 
endless procession of mankind molding the fate and 
guiding the destinies of nations. The novelist, too, 
can paint the picture of the past in rosy romantic 
hues, while the poet, philosopher and moralist that 
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he is, unfolds for us in sable coloring, the entire 
drama, bidding us see the endless human stream 
rising in the misty gloom only to fall again into the 
“yawning abyss that borders the dark curtain of the 
past. ‘Thou unrelenting past,” says Bryant, ‘Strong 
are the barriers round thy dark domain.’ And as 
we peer into that past the common yearning of man- 
kind wells up within us, to see once more, ‘“‘those 
angel faces smile, which we have loved long since, 
and lost awhile.” 
And so again we say with the poet: 


“Thy gates shall yet give way, 
Thy bolts shall fall, inexorable past.” 


There are, however, some of us who see only the 
dark empire of Pluto, while others again see black 
annihilation. But what is more glorious or more 
inspiring than to read the story of the past in the 
pages of Catholic history? We no longer go from 
nation to nation, from race to race. We stand upon 
an endless turnpike that links the dead past with the 
unborn future. To read Catholic history is to live 
once more with the champions of old who gloried in 
the truth that makes us free, and to realize that even 
death itself has no power over this spiritual high- 
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way—a highway that reaches from the crib of Bethle- 
hem to the great white throne of God. For the 
Catholic Church is like a mighty river that rolls its 
fathomless waters to the eternal sea. From time to 
time great storms break over its surface lashing its 
waves of humanity with resistless fury. At other 
times dense theological fogs obscure its unchangeable 
course from those who seek another way, but to the 
millions who launch their tiny human craft upon its 
swiftly moving current, neither fog nor storm portend 
danger or distress. This great human river taking 
its rise in Christ finds its delta in the bosom of God. 
There are many pilots who steer the way and some- 
times an innovator has sought a newer and more 
inviting course only to bring disaster to those who. 
followed him. 

The work of such men has always been useless and 
absurd. Nemesis supplanted them while Scylla and 
Charybdis waited upon their port. And to add to 
their chagrin every follower up the new stream be- 
came a pilot on his own account, where before he 
was a passenger. So long as the pilot keeps to the 
great Catholic highway, so long does he steer his 
course to the success of his people. It is only when 
he, as an individual, seeks his own individual way that 
he wrecks himself and all his following. This condi- 
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tion is painfully apparent in our own immediate day. 
Consternation reigns in every evangelical pulpit be- 
cause of the far reaching effects of individual opinions 
in matters theological: opinions advanced by men 
who aim to discredit all historical and religious 
authority. Non-Catholic pulpits are frantically call- 
ing a halt upon their congregations because of the 
higher criticism indulged in by the non-Catholic laity. 
It would seem as if an inscrutable Providence had 
permitted the posterity of the sixteenth century Re- 
formers to reason out to its logical conclusions the 
theology handed down for the purpose of destroying 
Catholic doctrine. 

“So long as a man takes an interest only in him- 
self,” says Taine, “‘in his own fortune, in his own 
success he is not interested in anything of much ac- 
count; all that is of little importance and of short 
duration, like himself. Alongside of that bark which 
he steers so carefully there are thousands and millions 
of others of similar build and of about the same 
dimensions; none of them are worth much, and his 
own is not worth more. However well he may have 
provisioned and maneuvered it, it will always remain 
what it is, slight and fragile; in vain will he hoist his 
flags, decorate it, and shove ahead to get the first 
place; in three steps he has reached its length. In 
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vain will he repair it and handle it carefully; in a 
few years it leaks; sooner or later it settles down and 
is about to sink, and with it goes all the labor it has 
cost him.’’! This is particularly true in religion because 
men cannot afford to speculate or experiment in mat- 
ters concerning a future life. There is a theory among 
some people that while religion may not come up to 
their ideas concerning things temporal and spiritual it 
is nevertheless a very nice institution to patronize and 
cultivate. Coleridge, the English poet, once said 
that religion was “the most gentlemanly thing 
in the world.”” This opinion undoubtedly forms the 
creed whole and entire of thousands of professing 
Christians. Theirs is no bark with a spiritual pilot. 
They affect the Athenian groves of respectability. 
With them it is good form to be outwardly good 
Christians. To simulate sanctity by wearing a pious 
countenance, and to move with stately tread along 
the highway to the house of God on the Sabbath day 
is with them a mark of predestination. These are 
the wearers of phylacteries and as such they fittingly 
illustrate the poet’s definition. 

But Catholicism stands for something more than 
this. Pious simulation forms no part of the belief 
of the practical Christian. The belief of the true 


*H. A. Taine, Modern Régime., Vol. 1. 
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Christian is the common belief. “In religion,” says 
Faber, ‘‘what is common is better than what is un- 
common, for the common is universal, and it is his 
highest gifts which God gives to all men and his 
peculiar gifts he gives to the few.” Now a common 
belief in Christianity must of necessity be a universal 
belief, according to Faber, and cannot therefore be 
confined to any particular territory, nation or race. 
Thus we find the Catholic Church, with her great 
polyglot and universal organization reckoning within 
her fold 300 millions of the children of earth. This 
is the living definition of a common Christian belief. 
Her preponderant membership has ever been a source 
of worry to a class of critics including what is popu- 
larly known as the pseudo-scientist. These people can- 
not understand why it is that the great majority 
of Christians persistently adhere to the belief of 
Hildebrand and the Tenth Leo. When they look 
down the long vista of bygone ages they are 
moved to reflect with pitying complacency upon 
the errors and superstitions of generations dead and 
gone. 

They at least have studiously devoted their time 
to the reading of select history, selected unfortunately 
for the base purpose of perpetuating malicious libels 
upon Catholic peoples and Catholic countries. They 
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sweep the vast expanse of Christian history with their 
spy-glass intellects, refusing to look through the tele- 
scope of impartial inquiry for fear of upsetting their 
cherished ideals. They see nothing eternal in the 
creed of the fisherman, yet if the word ‘‘eternal’’ can 
be applied to any institution today, that institution is 
the Catholic Church. For the word eternal means 
also continuity. That continuity of work and time so 
sublimely expressed in the words of Sophocles: “Long 
lapse of time hath taught this work to me.” ‘And 
certainly the commission of the Catholic Church is 
written across the pages of nineteen centuries of hu- 
man history. 

Lord Macaulay once said that the history of the 
Catholic Church was lost in the “twilight of fable’, 
and while he undoubtedly offered a tribute to Catho- 
lic antiquity he veiled it in a very ambiguous term. 
The twilight of fable is no part of Catholic history. 
In this enlightened age of antiquarian research we put 
back the twilight of fable to the time of the mythical 
Semiramis, who according to Ctesias enlarged and 
beautified Babylon. But it has always been a triumph 
for any state or nation to trace its antiquity back into 
the dim past. We read how the savants of ancient 
time boasted that they could trace the history of their 
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ancient states back into the gloom that enveloped the 
rise of the Aryan race. Back until: 


“We reach the utmost limits of the earth, 
The Scythian track, the desert without man.” 


Now if the boast of antiquity counted for so much 
in the days of old, what must its value be in the 
twentieth century. 

Of course there is a true and a false antiquity. 
We no longer give any credence to the chronology of 
Manetho; nor to the conjectures of Philo of Byblos, 
nor even to the theories of Ctesias concerning the 
foundation of Nineveh one thousand years before the 
Siege of Troy. But on the other hand we do speak 
with certainty of the reign of Menes; of the traditions 
of the primitive Iranians in Persia; of the records of 
Greece from Homer to Xenophon, and even of the 
annals of Rome from the savage era of Romulus. 
And linking us to that ancient Roman state, to that 
far distant age of pagan splendor, the only link be- 
tween the old and the new civilizations, is the ancient 
and historic Church of Rome and of Christendom. 
The Catholic of the twentieth century can trace the 
history of his ancient creed back to the judges of the 
Roman forum, and to the habitués of the Athenian 
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groves. This is the boast of antiquity in which 
the Church reviews her countless children of the 
past: 


“The dead but sceptred sovereigns who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.” 


Still another mark is universality; and this brings 
into strong light a question that agitated the non- 
Catholic world in the year 1870. It was foretold in 
that dubious day, that as the temporal power of the 
pope had apparently been destroyed, his spiritual 
authority would likewise relax and fade into ob- 
scurity; but quite the reverse has happened. The 
power of the pope in our own day is so far reaching 
that the greatest non-Catholic powers of the earth 
pay open and public homage to his universal spiritual 
supremacy; and the numerical strength of the 
Church has kept pace with her prestige; nor is this all. 
In the dark days of 1869, when the Vatican Council 
sat in Rome, Catholic bishops journeyed there not 
only from the strongholds of Christendom, but from 
countries and races that we still identify with ancient 
history. They came from Damascus, the oldest city in 
the world, the city of Abraham, where the caravan 


1Emperor William of Germany and King Edward of England 
visited Pope Leo in May, 1903. 
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still rumbles through the ancient street in which Saul 
prayed when he saw “‘the light above the sun.” They 
came from India, the home of Buddha, where the 
Jesuit Nobili in the sixteenth century mastered San- 
skrit and the sacred books to boldly preach a new 
Veda for the conversion of the people. They came 
from China, the home of Confucius who gave to his 
people a moral code, but not a religion. They trav- 
elled from Persia, the birthplace of Zoroaster and the 
Zend Avesta, where the Parsee still burns the eternal 
fire. They journeyed from Carthage, where the Pil- 
lars of Hercules looked down upon the labors of 
Tertullian. From Syria and Mesopotamia, where the 
fathers of the desert burrowed in pits under the 
ground, or preached like Saint Simon Stylites from 
pillars forty feet high, to wild Bedouin Arabs, blacks 
from Ethiopia, Emperors, Prefects and the perfumed 
women of Antioch.’ They came from the Copts of 
Egypt and Abyssinia, the descendants of the ancient 
Egyptians, who dwelt, 


“On the Canopian shore by Nile’s deep mouth.” 


From every country and nation, representing the most 
diverse people; Greeks of Bulgaria and Transylvania, 
Armenians of Aleppo and Cesarea; Maronites of 


1Dalgairns, History of Holy Communion 
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Cyprus, Syrians of Babylon and Chaldeans of Akra 
and Diabekir. 

And this brings us to one of the chief objections to 
the Catholic Church. It is argued that she counts 
her great populations among the illiterate millions of 
Europe, and that wherever she is in the minority the 
people are more advanced in education and the 
sciences than they would be had she the power to 
influence their environment. And furthermore that 
her record in the past more than justifies this con- 
clusion. Such random statements are not borne out 
by the testimony of history. Because education, ac- 
cording to history, has been her fort. She has been, 
and is today, the tireless patron of education and 
science. That is, true education and practical 
science. It is true she does not inscribe above her 
sanctuary doors the Platonian rule. But she has done . 
more than that. She founded the great universities 
of Europe. She it was that founded Oxford in 886; 
Cambridge in 915; Paris and Padua, in 1180; Naples 
in 1230; Salamanca in 1240; Lisbon in 1290; Dublin 
in 1319; Vienna in 1365; Geneva in the same year, 
and St. Andrews in 1412, the last named and the 
latest, one hundred years before the Reformation. 
For the Church had everything to gain and nothing to 
lose from education. “A little philosophy inclineth 
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men’s minds to atheism,” says the philosopher, “‘but 
depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds about to 
religion.” 

But let us look at the state of this Europe! in 
which the Church was founding the great universities, 
for it must be remembered that it was not in a society 
that craved for education, nor was it with the gold of 
the restless and uneasy magnates of the money world, 
that the Church built the world’s greatest seats of 
learning. We read in history that for years prior to 
the fall of the Roman Empire the condition of all 
classes of society was deplorable. The tyranny of 
taxation under the Cesars, the increasing scarcity of 
money, the decay of agriculture, the decline of the 
arts, the absence of the sciences, the scarcity of great 
men, the reign of eunuchs and the all pervading desire 
to shake off the very name of Roman; all contributed 
to the awful paralysis that seized upon Roman civili- 
zation. What could the Church do in such a chaos 
of misrule? It was a miracle of divine intervention 
that prevented her from being dragged down in the 
common ruin. For we know that everything else 
- perished in that wreck of a giant state. The Church 
alone survived, but only to begin anew the work for 
which she had shed so much blood in the Coliseum. 


*See Hallam, State of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
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Hallam tells us that for three hundred years preceding 
the collapse of the empire learning and literature 
visibly declined. From the time of the captive 
Valerian who offered his body as a stepping stone to 
the Persian monarch, down to the last holder of the 
empty title of Czsar, the glory of Rome was but a 
name. Even the reign of Constantine set in the 
shadows of advancing barbarians. A million savages 
entered Thrace. The Huns and Ostrogoths swept 
down upon Italy. ‘The Vandals penetrated into 
Africa. The Suevi and Visigoths bore down upon 
Spain and Gaul. The fierce Burgundians of the north 
seized upon the provinces of the Rhone. 

All these northern tribes had been long held in 
contempt. In fact they were ignored, but their in- 
cursions changed the face of Europe. As a result 
of the successive inpourings of these barbarians the 
continent became a prey to fearful internal dissensions. 
The mighty empire that had ruled the world for 
centuries, rattled to the ground at the first shock of 
the invader, a victim of vice, lassitude and corruption. 

But the worst was not yet. With the fall of the 
empire began the decay and corruption of the Latin 
tongue, for Latin was the language of that day; the 
language of the scholar, the student and the law. 
It was the language of the classics and antiquity. 
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Consequently with the disappearance of a common 
tongue, learning disappeared also. At this time 
there were no books to speak of, except such as were 
kept in the early churches and monasteries. To 
make matters still worse, the Egyptian papyrus, 
that had supplied Europe in the place of the more 
expensive parchment, ceased its supply at the begin- 
ning of the seventh century. This last blow was the 
result of the Saracen conquest of Alexandria. Then 
for four hundred years parchment was the only avail- 
able material for writing purposes, and so expensive 
was it, that men contracted the vandalistic habit of 
erasing the writings on old parchments to make use of 
the same for newer transcriptions. It was during this 
unsettled period that the Danes invaded England, the 
Normans entered France and Germany, while all 
Europe was threatened with an invasion of the Sara- 
cens. 

These four hundred years are what we now call the 
dark ages.1 And this was the Europe and this the 
age in which the Church was molding a new society. 
The Church that had emerged from the Catacombs 
after centuries of persecution to begin her work amid 
the wreck of falling states and the crash of opposing 
civilizations. She alone during that period of storm 


*See Maitland, Dark Ages, pp. 1-40 
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and invasion kept alive the spirit of learning and! 
literature. She alone made it possible to save the 
elements of the ancient sciences. To her do we owe 
the preservation of the Latin language, for by re- 
taining it in the church service she saved it from the 
oblivion in which it would have inevitably perished. 
She then began the work of reorganizing and re- 
constituting society. While the Hun, the Vandal and 
the Goth were ravaging the possessions of the ancient 
Czsars, her Benedictine monks? were gathering to- 
gether communities of men to begin anew the founda- 
tion of Christian villages and states. They gathered 
into their monasteries to preserve for unborn genera- 
tions, the perfection of the ancient civilizations that 
had crumbled to pieces under the blows of Alaric 
and Attila. These monks organized European so- 
ciety as we know it today. To them we owe the police 
system. They sat in the councils of feudal barons and 
with their knowledge of the sciences suggested and 
directed the making of suitable laws for the govern- 
ance of the infant states. For “twelve hundred years,” 
says Taine, ‘‘the church guided the state, and for two 
hundred years the popes governed Europe.’”’ Con- 
sequently, if at the dawn of the Reformation as the 
same French writer tells us ‘‘one-third of the territory, 


*See Hallam, Middle Ages, Vol. 2, pp. 484-638 
* Montalembert, Monks of the West, Vol. x 
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one-half of the revenues and two-thirds of the capital 
of Europe” were held by the Church it was due “‘not 
to aggrandizement, but rather to the gratitude of 
forty generations of men.” And how did the popes 
govern Europe? They restored the coin debased 
under the king of Aragon. They deposed Swero 
for usurping the crown of Norway. They com- 
manded peace between the kings of Castile and Portu- 
gal. They compelled rulers like Lothair and Philip 
of France to take back their lawful wives. And they 
commanded murderers like the Emperor Otho to do 
justice and penance for their crimes. Is it on record 
that any of their powerful critics accomplished such 
results? Is it not rather the reverse? Did not Cran- 
mer kotow and cringe to the English Caligula? Did 
not Luther, Bucer and Melancthon bow and grovel in 
veritable fear to the Mormon, Philip of Hesse? Yet 
we are told that the popes interfered among the 
nations of Europe. Yes, they did. And this was the 
character of the so-called interference. 

The Huns might sack Europe, the Turks might 
menace her frontiers, armed barbarians might 
threaten civilization itself, but the false historian 
could only note the shortcomings of a monk, or the 
licentiousness of a prior. ‘To convert Tartars, to 


7H. A. Taine, Ancient and Modern Régimes 
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civilize barbarians, to promote art, to preserve science, 
to dethrone bad kings, to relieve afflicted people, all 
these were events of small importance when con- 
trasted with the imaginative liberalism of a pope or 
the luxurious living of a prince bishop. 

But it seems to be a duty with this class of writers 
to ascribe the barbarisms and the ignorance of half 
civilized tribes to the influence of a church that was 
putting forth herculean efforts to convert them. 

It must seem absurd to the impartial student of 
history to read the twaddle that is gravely set forth 
as evidence against the Popes of Rome, because of 
their fearless intervention between licentious kings 
and their afflicted subjects, when we remember that 
the three great revolutions of modern times were pre- 
cipitated by the wickedness and injustice of monarchs 
reigning by divine right. It is likewise patent to 
every reader of sixteenth century history, that were 
it not for the servile kotowism of Luther and Cran- 
mer to the grasping sensual princes of their day, they 
never would have accomplished by force, what their 
illogical arguments failed to bring about. Thousands 
of years ago the poet wrote the papal warning, 


“Go threat thy earth-born myrmidons, but here, 
’Tis mine to threaten prince, and thine to fear.” 
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Has there ever been in history one non-Catholic 
religious leader or teacher, possessing the calibre or 
the fearlessness of any one of the popes who with- 
stood the powers and the threats of the Barbarossas, 
the Tudors or the Napoleons of history? Alas! 
History answers, not one; and has there ever been 
one non-Catholic bishop who defied the machinations 
of ungodly kings, as witness the defiance of the 
Beckets, the Langtons and the Fishers of the English 
Church. They had the courage of the prophet of 
old, he who dared to say, ‘““Thou art the man”. But 
unfair criticism will always be unfair because its advo- 
cates get their strength from unfair comparison. 
The absurd idea of comparing peoples, races, genera- 
tions and nations, haphazard and illogically, having 
no regard to conditions, locality or time is happily 
dying out; and yet the opposition to the Church in 
this country is based upon such fallacious reasoning. 

It is the false reasoning of which Mr. T. H. 
Huxley writes, in his ‘‘Essay on Science and Christian 
Tradition” in the following critical vein: 

“The champions of Protestantism are much given 
to glorify the Reformation of the sixteenth century 
as the emancipation of reason; but it may be doubted 
if their contention has any solid ground; while there 
is a good deal of evidence to show that aspirations. 
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after intellectual freedom had nothing whatever to 
do with the movement”. . . . ‘“The most that can be 
discovered is a proposal to change masters. From 
being the slave of the papacy the intellect was to 
become the serf of the Bible, or to speak more 
accurately, of somebody’s interpretation of the 
Bible, which rapidly shifting its attitude from the 
humility of a private judgment to the arrogant 
Cesaro-papistry of a state-enforced creed, had no 
more hesitation about forcibly extinguishing oppo- 
nent private judgments and judges than had the old- 
fashioned Pontiff-papistry.”... . ““What was the 
gain to intellectual freedom of abolishing transub- 
stantiation, image worship, indulgence, ecclesiastical 
infallibility, if consubstantiation, real unreal presence, 
mystification, the Bibliolatry, the ‘unseen light’ pre- 
tensions, and the demonology which are fruits of the 
same supernaturalistic tree, remained in enjoyment 
of the spiritual and temporal support of a new. in- 
fallibility? One does not free a prisoner by merely 
scraping away the rust from his shackles. 

“It will be asked, perhaps, was not the Reforma- 
tion one of the products of that great outbreak of 
many-sided free mental activity included under the 
general head of the Renascence? . . . Protestant 
historians often forget that Reformation and Prot- 
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estantism are by no means convertible terms. There 
were plenty of sincere and zealous reformers before, 
during and after the birth and growth of Protestant- 
ism who would have nothing to do with it.”. ... 
‘The stream of the Renascence which bore Erasmus 
along left Protestantism stranded amidst the mud- 
banks of its articles and creeds.” ... “Erasmus, 
the factor in chief of the Reformation .. . got 
frightened and basely deserted it.” 

Such is the testimony of one who came to the part- 
ing of the ways with Cardinal Newman during the 
English Tractarian movement. 

Finally, the Church boasting of her great popula- 
tions calls the attention of her critics to the great 
sacrifice and loss of life as the result of her missionary 
labors to bring these populations into the fold. So it 
is that when we defend the Church we defend the 
memory of the martyrs of the Coliseum, the martyrs 
of the Reformation and the martyrs of every land 
who laid down their lives without a murmur for 
the faith which they now ask us from their very 
tombs to defend. And this is particularly true of 
our own country. The faith of fifteen millions of 
American Catholics is founded upon the unselfish 
work of the heroic missionaries, who in sickness and 
poverty wrestled with the unstable Indian spirit of 
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early colonial time. The memory of a Marquette, 
a Jogues, a Brebeuf, and the brave band of mission- 
aries who upheld their arms, is enshrined and forever 
will be, in the hearts of a grateful Catholic poster- 
ity. 


Those martyr priests, whose bones, 


“In the mute earth imprisoned dark and deep, 
Sleep the long, endless, unawakening sleep,” 


have their lasting monument, not in corroding brass 
nor crumbling pyramid, but in the thousands of 
churches, schools, hospitals and asylums which 
proclaim the Faith for which they so willingly 
died. 

For the Faith and for the Church that gave re- 
ligious liberty to the American colonist in Maryland, 
when other faiths and other churches had stamped it 
out with the iron heel of intolerance : the Church that 
extended the hand of fellowship and brotherly love 
to the persecuted New Englander and Virginian, in- 
viting them to practice their proscribed beliefs in the 
“land of the Sanctuary”: the Church of which Faber, 
the great English convert, wrote: 

“Time writes no wrinkle on her brow, but adds 


1Woodrow Wilson, History American People, Vol. 1, p. 13% 
*Bancroft, U. S. History, Vol. 1, p. 438 
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line after line of glory and of freshness. She seems 
because we know her better, to grow more beautiful, 
more powerful, more bright of face, more sweet of 
voice, more strong in arm, more mother-like in man- 
ner; 


Note. The Jesuit, Roberto de Nobili in India 


The reference to this great man in the foregoing chapter has a 
particular bearing upon the topic referred to. Roberto de Nobili 
was the first Sanskrit scholar in Europe, both in point of time and 
in excellence. He went to India as a missionary in 1606, and in 
course of time he mastered Sanskrit so thoroughly, that according 
to Max Muller, he could quote from the literature of the Brahmans, 
and from books that are only intelligible even at this late day to 
the few expert scholars of Sanskrit manuscript. He adopted the 
dress, manners and caste of the Brahmans, at the same time chal- 
lenging their priests to disputations. The result was that the priests 
of Brahma stood in fear of this clever man. He knew that the 
making of converts among the higher castes depended upon his 
ability to meet them with their own weapons. Still another Jesuit, 
Father Pons, directed the attention of European scholars to “the 
four Vedas, the grammatical treatises, the Six systems of philosophy, 
and the astronomy of the Hindus”.* Saint Francis Xavier, the 
Apostle to the Indies, enjoyed a great reputation for his knowledge 
of the language of India. And in the latter part of the Eighteenth 
Century, the celebrated Carmelite, John Philip Wesdin, published 
in Rome, 1790, the first Sanskrit grammar. And at precisely the 
same time, another Catholic Sanskrit scholar,’ Anquetil du Perron, 
was devoting his days and nights at Paris to the mastery of 
Sanskrit literature; in hiding and in fear, while the tumbril of the 
revolutionary tribunal was rolling daily past his door, the same 
tumbril that had taken the great Catholic chemist, Lavoisier, to the 
guillotine, because as Collot the terrorist said, “We need no more 
scientists.” 


12See Max Muller, Science of Language, Vol. 1. 


CHAPTER II 
MIssIONARY HEROES 


“And now tis done: 

More durable than brass, 
My monument shall be, and raise its head, 

O’er royal pyramids: 
It shall not dread, 

Corroding rain or angry Boreas, 
Nor the long lapse of 1mmemortal time. 

I shall not wholly die, 
Large residue shall ’scape the Queen of funerals.” 

Horace. 


This is the undying panegyric of numbers of men 
whose heroism and fortitude can never be estimated 
nor properly appreciated by posterity, the men who 
wrote the introduction to American Christianity with 
their hearts’ blood. These are the men who, remem- 
bering the past, saw nothing in the future of this life 
but a hoary gibbet. Whose time was spent working 
in the present, knowing the shortness of life, and the 
uncertainty thereof. They are the official notaries 
of the Church who affix the stamp of immortality to 
the wandering lost waifs of humanity, in every age 
and every distant land where the Church cannot reach 
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with her temples and services. Such were the Jesuits, 
Dominicans, Franciscans, Recollets and others in the 
early American history who lived and died and were 
forgotten forever. But Horace, the pagan poet, 
striving to peer into the dim nebulous future saw 
such men and wrote his great and concise tribute, that 
man might chant it as the requiem of all heroic 
souls who die obscure. Who remembers the early 
American missionary now? Who chants his praises 
from the pulpit or the professor’s chair? He was not 
of ourrace. No, nor are the people of Heaven. He 
built no churches. Neither did the Twelve Apostles, 
He was a stranger within the gates. (Yes, and he is 
within the gates now, where many a native shall fail 
to enter. The early “blackgown”’ was not an empire 
builder, although he did strive to extend a kingdom, 
but it was not of this world. His work however, 
endured to our day. Those early Catholic mission- 
aries were what we now call workers. They 
preached and taught, worked and walked and 
slaved, day after day, and year after year with no 
rest. There was for them no recreation, no 
vacation, no recuperation. They were true mis- 
sionaries just as they were true worshipers. It 
goes without saying that the true worshiper is 
the best missionary, because example is everything. 
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We are moved to reflect upon the fact that there are 
various kinds of missionaries in this world. Some 
people plan their own missions; others wait until 
they die to establish one. Still others raise the funds 
to support a mission and then take charge, and so 
secure themselves in a lucrative position, while some- 
body else goes out to the mission field; and there 
are a good many of the kind referred to by Lord 
Salisbury, the late Prime Minister of England, who 
call for a gunboat every time they go up an African 
river. They always insist upon the home govern- 
ment serving notice on the barbarous ruler of the 
desert, that the missionary is the sacred white cow 
of the home village. These missionaries bring their 
wives and children and household furniture to the 
mission field, and no one can prevent the outgoing 
of such men. It is not a call with them, it is a job 
and an easy one with good pay and easy people. 

The Catholic missionary is not of this type. He 
feels the call to preach the word of God to the 
heathen, and leaving home and every human tie 
behind him, he goes to the heathen and stays with 
him until death. His business is to stick it out to 
the bitter end; he expects martyrdom. He is not 
in the field to dodge the trial and difficulty of the 
situation; he takes his crosses from God, just as the 
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pseudo-missionary takes the cash from the gullible at 
home. The Catholic missionary is ready and willing 
to lose all in the cause and therein he excels over all 
others as a missionary. He bears upon his face the 
impress of that terrible self-denial which strips a 
man of everything until life itself is demanded and 
surrendered in the cause. 

It is now nearly four hundred years since the 
first missionary priest set foot on Florida soil, the 
first landing place of the white man upon any portion 
of the territory now comprising the United States. 
It was in the year 1528 that Pamphilo de Narvaez 
fitted out an expedition to explore the Floridian 
country. He brought with him in his company of 
soldiers and explorers, five Franciscan priests. The 
expedition anchored in Tampa Bay and made all 
preparations to accomplish great results. Florida has 
ever been the land of eternal summer, but in the early 
sixteenth century it was an eternal paradise. In the 
language of a modern writer, ‘it was a coral-fenced 
Eden, a paradise of tangled groves, dazzling with 
gorgeous flowers, strange plants and luxurious trees.” 
It was likewise the land of the ibis, the pelican and the 
purple heron. It was the enchanted land wherein was 
concealed the fountain of eternal youth. Yet within 
that coral-fenced Eden there lurked two dread 
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spectres, famine and disease. So it happened that 
the expedition of Narvaez was ill-fated, and priests 
and soldiers melted away until there were but four 
survivors left to tell the story of death and destruc- 
tion. This little band of Franciscan priests who 
shrived their fellow companions in misery, had for 
their leader, Father Juan Juarez. He was, in his day, 
one of the first twelve Franciscans to enter Mexico. 

In 1536 the four survivors wandered into Sinaloa, 
Mexico, after a terrible journey back to human habita- 
tions, bringing an awful tale of privation and suffer- 
ing. None of the Franciscans had survived. Cabeza 
Vaca, the treasurer of the expedition, was one of the 
survivors. At that time Mendoza was Viceroy of 
Sinaloa, and with his consent and approval, Father 
Marco de Niza, another Franciscan priest, set out 
with Stephen, one of the survivors, for a place called 
by the Indians of that day, “the Seven Cities of 
Cibola.” 

Stephen and his companions of the Narvaez ex- 
pedition had heard from the Indian tribes they 
encountered in their travels back to Sinaloa, of certain 
rich countries in the Northwest. These stories of the 
immense wealth of Cibola impressed the white travel- 
lers to such an extent that when they were brought 
before Mendoza they repeated the details to him. 
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Mendoza, with the Spaniard’s love of adventure and 
search after wealth, asked Father Marco to accom- 
pany Stephen the Moor, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the truth in the matter. Father Marco de Niza 
possessed all the daring of his famous namesake, 
Marco Polo. He was born in Nice and came to 
America in the year 1531. 

His journey was undertaken for the purpose of 
satisfying the cupidity of the Viceroy, and for the 
greater work of carrying the cross into Sonora, as 
Cibola is now called. Mark and Stephen set out 
from Culiacan, Mexico, in the month of March, 
1539. They traversed mountains, plains and forests 
and even crossed the Gila River, which in that day 
teemed with man-eating monsters. They passed 
through savage tribes that had never before seen a 
white man. After their long and dangerous journey 
they came in sight of Cibola, and that was as far 
as they were permitted to go. The natives made a 
strong front of opposition, and murdered Stephen 
because of his daring to approach too near their 
habitations. It was evident to Father Mark, from 
what observation he was able to make from a distant 
hill, that Cibola was nothing but a miserable aggrega- 
tion of poverty-stricken huts. The offensive attitude 
of the inhabitants warned the Franciscan to beat 
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a retreat, and having planted a cross upon a nearby 
hill, he began the journey back to Mexico. 

While Father Mark was seeking Cibola, the gallant 
De Soto and his band of soldiers and Franciscans 
were drawing near to Florida. They entered Tampa 
Bay, in 1539, and began their famous march to the 
Mississippi. But the coral-fenced Eden still har- 
bored the grim destroyers, and as they marched they 
fell, ‘‘for the reaper with his sickle keen” had marked 
them for his own. The land of the Everglades con- 
tained nothing for the white man but dust and ashes. 
Nothing further was attempted in the line of mission- 
ary exploration until 1542, when Father Mark deter- 
mined to try once more to enter Cibola. He joined 
the military expedition of Coronado, being the guide 
and counsellor of the soldiers. They found it a very 
serious journey, and marvelled at the obstacles sur- 
mounted by Mark on his first trip. 

Of course they found no gold or silver. They 
found dire poverty and suffered themselves hardship 
and bitter experience. Coronado and his soldiers 
tramped about Mexico for two years. Two other 
Franciscans who had gone with the expedition re- 
mained at a place called Tiguex, now in New Mexico. 
They were Father Padilla and Brother John of the 
Cross. Padilla was formerly an Andalusian soldier. 
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Two years later (1544), another Franciscan, 
Andrew de Olmos, alone and unaided pushed on into 
the heart of Texas and established a mission at Ta- 
maulipas, where he was afterwards joined by a com- 
panion priest, John de Meza. And now the Domini- 
cans were determined to enter the field. For this 
purpose the well known Louis Cancer set out for 
Florida. He was a South American missionary of 
great renown. Buta short time before this he went to 
Spain with Las Casas, the bishop of Chiapas. Their 
object was to obtain from King Philip an order 
commanding the instant release of all the Indians then 
held as slaves by the Spanish conquerors. These two 
ecclesiastics having found themselves powerless in 
South America to stop the infamous slave traffic, were 
at least determined to prevent its spread in the more 
northern settlements. Whole villages had been de- 
populated as a result of the rapacity of the Spanish 
fortune hunters; a system calculated to defeat the 
work of the missionaries. King Philip signed the 
order and Cancer hastened to Florida to serve it 
upon the Spanish officials, and at the same time to 
begin the Dominican mission. But unfortunately for 
the missionaries, Spanish brutality had worked upon 
the Indian to such an extent that he made no distinc- 
tion between priest or soldier, Cancer and his three 
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Dominican brethren were murdered by the infuriated 
natives as they stepped from their boat. So ended 
Cancer’s mission. 

No attempt was made to carry the cross into 
Florida after this disaster until the year 1559, when 
Tristan de Luna arrived in Santa Rosa Bay, with a 
company including Father Feria and four companions, 
all Dominicans. 

Their mission was likewise vain. The natives were 
still opposed to the Spaniard, and as the priest could 
not organize an expedition of his own, he was com- 
pelled to wait until the more humane element in the 
military contingent should make itself felt. 

In those days men went out to seek their fortune 
and they cared little for the rights of Christians, much 
less the rights of savages, and they cared nothing for 
the hopes of the missionaries. The priests of the 
mission could and did undertake their work unaided in 
many instances, but for the more important work of 
establishing the large missions they were compelled 
to await the large companies under such leaders as 
Narvaez, De Soto, Tristan de Luna, Coronado and 
lastly Melendez. 

Pedro Melendez was the last hope of the mission- 


* Father Feria entered the Dominican Order in Salamanca in 1545, 
and was made Bishop of Chiapas in 1574. 
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aries. He arrived in Florida in the year 1565, bring- 
ing with him thirty-four vessels and twenty-seven 
hundred men. With him came eleven Franciscans and 
eight Jesuits. Father Mendoza, the superior of the 
band, started a mission on the eighth of September, 
1565, and thus was founded Saint Augustine, Florida, 
the oldest city in the American Union. Some distance 
away from the settlement was a French Protestant 
colony, called Fort Caroline, or the Huguenot colony. 
The Huguenot settlers who made up this camp were 
not so much distinguished for their religious belief 
as for their political desires. It was politics rather 
than religion that prompted the organizers of their 
colony. And furthermore it was the desire of certain 
French adventurers to defeat the return of the Span- 
iards to Florida. 

The rank and file of the people of Fort Caroline 
had been recruited from the worst elements of the 
French population. 

In other words they were the riff-raff of France. 
Particularly so as to the criminal element. It needed 
not their quarrelsome instincts to suggest armed re- 
sistance to the incoming Spaniards. National pride 
and the inherent love for commercial rivalry would 
alone suffice. 
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In the history of American colonial foundation 
this is not the only instance on record of one European 
company resisting the coming of another. The result 
was a battle between the two opposing parties, and 
notwithstanding the fact that the odds were against 
the Spaniards, the French were defeated. ‘Then the 
Spaniards, according to the warfare of that day, put 
the vanquished to the sword. The priests instantly 
interfered between the combatants and succeeded in 
saving a number of the French. We are told by some 
hypercritical historians that the priests then made 
preparations to erect their altars upon the ground 
“smoking with the blood of the victims”. Truly a 
harrowing procedure. But as a figure of speech it 
is somewhat stretched. As they were then encamped 
upon a territory measuring in extent 58 thousand 
square miles it is just possible that the priests selected 
a spot that did not smoke. There was no reason why 
the priests should abandon their mission, as some 
critics seem to think, because of this unfortunate 
battle. The fact that two parties of Europeans began 
to murder one another over a claim to newly dis- 
covered territory ought not to have defeated the good 
intentions of a band of mission priests. The Catholic 
priest is held responsible for a good many crooked 
things in this world, but surely it adds unreasonably 
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to the list to make him answerable for the murderous 
instincts of Frenchmen and Spaniards. What could 
he do to prevent the battle? THe fitted up no ship, 
equipped no exploring party, armed no military 
escort; and as for the altar erected on the ground 
smoking with the blood of the victims, it seems to be 
outdone in imagery in our own day by the 
Boer in the Transvaal. With his reformed Bible 
pressed between his knees, he hides behind the 
rocky defense of Spion Kop, to get a steadier aim 
with his deadly Mauser, for liberty and the father- 
land. 

Did the critics forget the famous picture of the 
president of Harvard College offering up petitions to 
Heaven for the success of the intrenching party on 
Bunker Hill? He was surrounded by armed men, 
and we have no doubt but that the same president 
offered up thanks to God for the victory of Bunker 
Hill; and that ground “smoked” with the blood of 
American patriot and English oppressor. 

These priest-baiting critics never find it to their 
interest to remember the prayer of Zuingle on the 
field of Cappel; nor the hypocritical prayers of 
Calvin on the ground that literally smoked with the 
blood of the trusting Servetus; nor do they re- 
member the exhortations of Doctor Martin Luther, 
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for the successful issue of the ‘Peasants’ War.” 

Of course it all depends upon which side the critic 
stands. Had the Spaniards come to Florida without 
any priests then there would have been no criticism. 

Why is it that these same critics always find it 
convenient to forget the great Las Casas, Bishop of 
Chiapas, who defended the South American Indians 
for fifty years, against their Spanish oppressors? But 
the trouble is that the Spaniard Melendez brought 
with his party of twenty-seven hundred men, nineteen 
Catholic priests. ‘‘Whene’er our dark-stoled troop 
advances” lo! the critic seizes his priestly victim. 
He picks some flaw in his make-up, in his locomotion, 
his companions or his destination. 

There is something wrong with him because in the 
order of all well directed criticism, there must 
be found something wrong in him and with him. 
He is a Catholic priest, and that is sufficient. There 
is no excuse for wanton butchery in any cause, and 
the French Huguenots who descended upon the Span- 
jards a few years later, and murdered them in 
retaliation for the slaughter at Fort Caroline, seem 
to have done some “‘blood-smoking” on their own 
account. 

However the mission at Saint Augustine flourished, 
and gave a foothold for the great North American 
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mission system which was so soon to spread its 
branches among the Indian tribes. In 1566 the 
celebrated Francis Borgia was General of the 
Jesuit order in Paris. He sent out to the American 
mission three scholarly priests, Martinez’, Roger and 
Villareal. 

Four years later, 1570, a mission was proposed in 
Virginia. This mission like all others in this section 
was to radiate from Florida, and as ten Jesuits had 
arrived in Tampa in 1568, the Virginia mission 
seemed an assured fact. Accordingly Father Segura 
and four other Jesuits entered Virginia: They were 
accompanied by an Indian guide who treacherously 
surrendered them into the hands of a hostile band of 
Indians. They were then put to death. Father 
Segura was a very eminent missionary, and was born 
in Toledo. He entered the Jesuit order in 1566. In 
the meantime, and during his attempt to plant the 
cross in Virginia, Fathers Roger and Villareal had 
gone down to Havana where they started a school, 
designed to be a part of the Havana mission. It now 
seemed as though the hopes of the Jesuits were 
about to be realized in Florida, as they were 


1Father Martinez was born in Saragossa, 1533, became a Jesuit 
1553, died a Martyr, 1566. 
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working in a very successful field, but suddenly, 
in the year 1593 we find the Franciscans taking their 
places. During the next twenty-five years sixty-seven 
Franciscans came out to the Florida mission; and 
not alone to the Florida mission. Back in 1587 three 
noted Franciscans, Lopez, Rodriguez and Santa 
Maria tramped seven hundred miles to rescue the 
old mission of Father Padilla at Tiguex, New 
Mexico; still the same fate awaited them; they were 
killed by the Indians. But the Franciscans would not 
give up hope of the Tiguex mission; in 1598 they 
made another effort to sustain it. Then in 1607 they 
began the mission at Santa Fe, where success im- 
mediately crowned their efforts. ‘Twenty-three years 
later (1630) they had succeeded in establishing a 
chain of missions extending through Arizona and 
New Mexico. 

The century closed upon the last Franciscan at- 
tempt to revive the Tiguex mission, famous even then 
for its heroic Spanish missionaries; they never fal- 
tered; death had absolutely no terrors for them. 
Jesuit, Franciscan and Dominican, all were equal in 
fearless work. As the seventeenth century advanced 
another nation now began to pour its missionaries 
into the dangerous Indian field. The French Jesuits 
working on the Canadian mission began to move 
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down upon the habitations of the Six Nations, and 
so continue the work in New York. 

Many names are worthy of particular mention and 
first among them is that of Gabriel Druillettes. He 
was assigned to work among the Abenaki Indians in 
Maine.t Perhaps his most remarkable achievement 
was his visit to the New England colony as commis- 
sioner in 1650. At that time the Abenaki Indians 
were great sufferers by reason of the depredations and 
unnatural warfare made upon them by the Mohawk 
tribe. As the Abenakis were under English jurisdic- 
tion it was deemed advisable by the French governor 
at Canada to send Father Druillettes to New Eng- 
land, to ask for the military protection of the English 
colonists on their behalf. Accordingly on the first of 
September, 1650, Father Druillettes set out on his 
dubious journey. It goes without saying that it was 
dubious for the reason that at that particular time 
there was a law in New England which prohibited 
the entry of a Jesuit into any part of the Common- 
wealth, and if he returned after being once expelled 
he was liable to be hanged. And as they hanged 
Quakers it was not to be expected that they would be 
thin skinned about hanging a Jesuit. Arriving at 


1The Mission of St. Savior was established on Mt. Desert Island, 
Maine, in 1612. It was broken up by the English under Argall. 
Du Thet, a lay brother, was killed and the priests made prisoners, 
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Augusta, Druillettes was met by Winslow who 
greeted him very cordially and entertained him. 
Then he accompanied him to Merrymeeting Bay 
whence he saw him set sail for Boston. Arrived in 
Boston, he was entertained by Mr. Gibbons, one of 
the magistrates, who was likewise a major general 
in the New England service and a member of the 
church. Mr. Gibbons provided him with a private 
room in his own house and it is even surmised 
that the priest said mass in the magistrate’s home. 
Then continuing his journey on to Roxbury Druil- 
lettes met Dudley, who in turn introduced him to 
the magistrates of the town with whom he dined. 
He next visited Governor Bradford who not only 
treated him with great kindness but actually pro- 
vided him with a fish dinner as his visit happened 
to be made on Friday. He then went on to see the 
well known Puritan missionary, Eliot, who pressed 
him to spend the winter with him. Then he went 
on to Salem where he met Endicott and again he 
dined with the magistrates! By this time his stay 
among the hospitable people of New England had 
been so prolonged that his small store of money 
had become exhausted. Endicott, therefore, put the 
finishing touch to a splendid example of New Eng- 


"Francis Parkman, Jesuits in North America. 
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land hospitality by providing Father Druillettes with 
money sufficient to carry him back to his brother 
Jesuits. As to the success of his mission, that remains 
in doubt. As regards his reception we are reminded 
that he went as an envoy. But we know that many 
an envoy got a cooler reception than Druillettes re- 
ceived, and from the Puritans too. 

Francis Parkman tells us that a Jesuit priest, the 
devil and an Anglican bishop were the three dread 
spectres of the New England mind. Such was un- 
doubtedly the case, and yet when we recount the 
various phases of the notable visit of Father Druil- 
lettes, we unconsciously revert to that little fish dinner 
in Governor Bradford’s house. Do we not all of us 
recall some notable dinners? In one we see the simple 
Baucis and Philemon entertaining unknowingly the 
gods of Greece. Then there was that other dinner of 
Lucullus to his Roman guests. And how many of 
us have stood in spirit in the room where was spread 
that last sad banquet of the Girondists, where youth 
and age drank the wine of bitterness to fortify for 
the last time the red blood of the Utopian Gironde. 

We may with justice place among these culinary 
reminiscences of the past the fish dinner of a Puritan 
governor to a Jesuit priest in the days of old New 
England. 
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But we must return to our missionaries. Another 
famous man of this time was the Franciscan mission- 
ary, Father Hennepin. He crossed Lake Ontario on 
snow shoes in the month of December, 1678. Con- 
tinuing his journey in a small vessel “‘he was tossed 
about one wild December night on the swirling raging 
waters of the Niagara River.’ He made this journey 
with La Motte, a lieutenant of La Salle and sixteen 
other men. Pushing on into the country he dis- 
covered Niagara Falls, the first white man to look 
upon them and afterwards the first to write a descrip- 
tion of them.1' At a later period he made a map 
showing the territory lying between the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Mississippi River. This map was 
exhibited at the World’s Fair, Chicago, in 1893. 
Father Hennepin was as death-defying as any of the 
earlier missionaries. His daring and his exploits now 
form part of American history. 

Visitors to Niagara Falls will recall the little sign 
on Goat Island: ‘‘Hennepin’s View.” 

Three famous Jesuits of this time were Fathers 
Dablon, 'Allouez and Marquette, called ‘“‘the illustri- 
ous triumvirate” by Bancroft, the historian. Allouez 
and Dablon were noted workers on the Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin missions. It was Allouez — 


*Francis Parkman, Jesuits in North America. 
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who founded the Green Bay mission in 1669. As 
regards Father Marquette it is superfluous to speak 
of his great work. His exploration of the Mississippi 
River is now part of American history. In this water 
journey of two thousand five hundred miles Father 
Marquette visited the Wild-Rice, Mascoutin, Miami, 
and Michigan tribes. Passing through the Arkansas 
and Illinois tribes he visited the Green Bay mission 
which he found in a flourishing condition. He died 
on the Illinois mission in the year 1675. His explora- 
tions were carried on by Father Hennepin and Father 
Zenobius Membre. Still another famous Jesuit was 
Father Kuhn who founded the great Arizona mission 
in 1687. 

These were the days of the Mohawk mission, the 
mission of the Jesuits to the Six Nations in the 
Mohawk Valley. 

The founders of this mission were Fathers Jogues 
and Raymbaut, who tramped from Sault Ste. Marie 
where they had a mission among the Chippeway 
Indians. They arrived in New York in 1646. Father 
Jogues was also an explorer. It was he who dis- 
covered Lake George in this same year and to which 
he gave the name of the ‘“‘Lake of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment”. He became the great missionary to the 
Huron tribe in which he eventually sacrificed his life. 
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Another interesting mission of this time recorded in 
the simple annals of the orders was that of the 
Recollet fathers founded in Texas in 1685. ‘The first 
attempt was made by Fathers Membre, Douay and 
Le Clerg. They were followers of La Salle, and he 
built for them a fort, for in those troublous times the 
priests were often compelled to flee for their lives to 
a place of safety. For this purpose La Salle built 
the fort and then continued on his journey, leaving 
the priests to their own resources. Suffice to say they _ 
did not long enjoy their new location. After a mur- 
derous siege by the natives they were killed. But 
the mission continued. A party of Franciscans and 
soldiers came to re-enforce it. The Recollets be- 
ing dead the mission continued as a Franciscan 
foundation. ‘The mission was so successful that by 
the end of the century there were eight stations. 
Crop failures and disputes between the Indians and 
soldiers undermined the work of the priests, but in 
1717, a revival carried the work on until the year 
1812, when the bankrupt government of Spain con- 
fiscated its well-earned property. 

The Spanish government with all its boasted lean- 
ing toward Catholicism has managed for many moons 
to get a good living out of confiscated Catholic 
Church property. The last great mission that we 
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shall have occasion to speak of was that founded by 
Father Juniper Serra, in California. His first station 
was San Diego, started in 1769. Then came San 
Carlos, founded in 1770. Thirty priests worked on 
the San Carlos mission. Saint Anthony of Padua 
was started in 1771, and San Gabriel, San Francisco 
and Santa Barbara in 1776. This was the great 
California mission. Human industry, wealth and 
contentment made these stations marvels of mission- 
ary success. They were veritable bee-hives, and to- 
day they are visited for the purpose of viewing the 
gigantic labors of priests who had found the philoso- 
pher’s stone so far as mission success was concerned. 
Of course the Mexican government confiscated the 
property in 1840. The humane governmental chip 
of the old Spanish block then set to work and scat- 
tered the priests and drove out the Indians. Here is 
the key to missionary failure. Spaniard and French 
and Mexican, having no regard at any time for the 
clerical labors of their own people, always injured 
and made impossible the missions to the Indians. In 
our own immediate day we read of the settlement of 
the claims against the Mexican government, and the 
payment to the Archbishop of California of the sums 
of money due the Church because of the rascally 
depredations of Mexican officials. At every stage of 
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the work, from 1528 down to the annexation of 
California, the mission was always a mark for the 
greedy government official of Spain and Mexico. Of 
course there were exceptions, and scores of them, but 
the government had the power to hurt, and it more 
often hurt than helped. 

But history vindicates the mission priest, recalling 
his work. How he lived, how he labored and how 
he died, we learn from the simple annals of the orders. 
He journeyed from nation to nation and from tribe 
to tribe, as a rule voluntarily, sometimes forcibly. His 
raiment was always the same; the faded and thread- 
bare blackgown of romance and reality. His food 
was the coarse fare of the red man and at times he 
scarcely got enough of it to keep him alive. Famine 
and fever stalked along with him, the unseen 
companions of his dangerous calling. His roof- 
tree was the blue vault of Heaven, though at times 
he was sheltered in a friendly hut. On very rare 
occasions a fort was his habitation. Now these priests 
were not ordinary men in any sense of the word. 
They represented every scale in life. Padilla was a 
soldier. Kuhn was formerly professor of mathemat- 
ics in the university of Ingoldstadt. Garnier was a 
nobleman nursed in luxury and wealth. Chaumonot 
was the son of a vine dresser, then a beggar on his 
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way to Rome, afterwards a servant and finally a 
Jesuit. And what influence, of any profession or 
calling, would have added to the heroic nature of 
Jean Brebeuf? He was the Ajax of the mission. His 
is the one great individuality that looms up over every 
worker, martyr and soldier of Christ. He is the past 
champion of every creed that believes in, and reveres 
the personality of a great unyielding nature laboring 
for the cause of Christianity. Year after year he 
labored beside the vine-dresser’s son, the nobleman, 
and the professor. No Christian of the Coliseum, no 
Crusader under the walls of Jerusalem, ever displayed 
more heroism or courage than Jean Brebeuf. His 
giant stature, fearless eye, superhuman strength and 
glorious profession of faith, all proclaim him the 
martyr of martyrs. 
For him :— 


“The dark bride-groom waits; 
no festal choir, 

Shall grace his destined hour, 
no dance, no lyre.” 


Though all the world deny God, Jean Brebeuf 
would still be found beside the cross. Of all men he 
was “the man of firm and noble soul”. 

Father Hennepin was a geographer, map-maker 
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and explorer. So also was Father Kuhn to whom we 
have just referred. It was Kuhn, who in the year 
1709, proved the connection of the peninsula of 
Lower California, with the continent, after the fact 
had been in dispute for one hundred years. Father 
Rasles was another scholarly priest of the mission, and 
his principal work, the Abenaki dictionary, is now a 
valued addition to the library of Harvard College. 
And speaking of translators like Rasles, we must not 
forget Father De Olmos}, one of the earliest mission 
priests of Texas. He translated Christian works into 
the Mexican and Indian tongues. Who can tell under 
what difficulties these men labored in order to do the 
things they did in the cause of religion? We are 
told in the annals that with all their faith and zeal, 
they were sometimes tempted to resign because of the 
awful conditions facing them. But all persevered 
to the end. After all what power or influence can 
temptation have over the spirits of men like Jogues, 
the priest of sad and gentle disposition. And now 
when time would seem to remove them from us, these 
heroic priests by the very memory of their herculean 
tasks, overshadow the missions of our day and force 
the thinking religious world to pay homage to their 


*He was born in Burgos, Spain, and came to Mexico in 1528. He 
died, 1571. 
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work. When God inspires the mind and the heart, 
the spiritual prevails over the physical man, and 
stone and steel and hate of man disappear in the 
brighter light that illumines the way of the cross. 
The mission priest did not labor to build an empire. 
He knew that against the white man the red man 
could never prevail. He also knew that the feuds 
between the various tribes would eventually destroy 
the race.t. The red man was a hunter, not a farmer. 
By nature he was a roaming, predatory human animal. 
He had no taste or inclination for anything other than 
the chase. Yet the mission priests tried hard to 
teach him agriculture. They used every ability they 
possessed to effect a transformation in the heart and 
brain of the American savage. ‘These priests, scien- 
tific, literary, military, and withal intensely religious, 
anxious to make their work a success, taught a 
number of trades and mechanical employments. The 
Indians were trained in the schools established by the 
priests of the mission, to be agriculturists, carpenters, 


*The following is the distribution of the American Catholic 
Indians, 1900: Sante Fe, 8,000; Idaho, 1,100; Sioux Falls, 6,000; 
North Dakota, 7,000; Helena, Montana, 6,000; Marquette, Michigan, 
2,500; Green Bay and La Crosse, Wisconsin, 3,200; Indian Territory, 
5,000; Washington Territory, 6,000; Oregon, 4,000; Alaska, 7,000; 
Indian Catholics, 81,000; Indian Churches, 87; Indian Schools, 78; 
Indian Scholars, 4,300; Total Indian Catholics 1891 U.S. 80,900. 
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stone cutters, weavers, shoemakers, brickmakers, 
blacksmiths and stock raisers. 

And the field was North America. To establish 
stations it was necessary to travel long distances from 
the parent mission. Father Kuhn is said to have 
travelled 50,000 miles, in his work of baptizing in- 
fants and adults. He journeyed to the Colorado 
tribes, the first preacher in their wigwams. 

Marco de Niza was another long distance traveller. 
Father Marquette in his travels of 2500 miles ex- 
plored the Mississippi. NHennepin’s explorations led 
to the discovery of Niagara Falls. Jogues and Raym- 
baut tramped steadily for seventeen days. Lopez and 
his companions walked seven hundred miles to their 
death. Danger of torture and instant death always 
waited upon these hazardous journeys. In August, 
1637, while Brebeuf, Rageneau, Garnier and Le Mer- 
cier were tramping through the Huron country, they 
were suddenly surrounded by the natives and threat- 
ened with death. On another occasion an Indian 
rushed upon Father Du Perron and tried to brain him 
with an axe, but a squaw saved him. The Indian 
always acted in a treacherous and deceitful manner. 
Another Indian tried to snatch Rageneau’s cross at 
the same time striking at him with his hatchet. 
Chaumonot, while baptizing a girl, was stoned by her 
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brother. Le Mercier, while standing in the midst of 
an apparently friendly conclave of Indians, was sud- 
~ denly accused by a tribal chief of being the cause of 
all their miseries, and as a result narrowly escaped 
death at the stake. At another time while Brebeuf 
and Chaumonot were on their journey from one town 
to another, they were followed by “howling men and 
beasts through nineteen villages’. 

Many times in these exhausting journeys the priests 
were taken down with fever. At times they were all 
sick together. When such was the case they had to 
get well as best they could. They lacked not only 
medicine but decent food. The fare of the red man 
at times was a very disgusting fare to look upon. | 
Still they worked on. Illness did not break their 
courage; torture failed to subdue their spirit and even 
death refused to come to their rescue until hours of 
unnatural torture had wrecked their superhuman con- 
stitutions. But alas, for human nature. The Jesuit 
has his slanderers as well as his champions. The 
Bancrofts and the Parkmans of our land show the 
influence of liberty and justice when contrasted with 
the effeminate bigotry of the Englishman, Kingsley.1 
These Jesuits are the type of unselfish hero slan- 
dered by Kingsley, who, unable to write history 

* Author of Westward Ho 
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according to his own biased ideas, had recourse to 
fiction so as to vent his spleen upon a body of men 
whose heroism in the missionary field has won the 
unqualified admiration of fair minded men. 

These North American Jesuits were almost cone 
temporaries of Campion, Parsons and Southwell, the 
English Jesuits, who boldly preached in the streets of 
London, in defiance of Queen Elizabeth and her racks 
and torture chambers. The heroism of the American 
Jesuits was called for. Their difficulties increased 
with every step of the way. They were opposed suc- 
cessively by the French, the Spanish, the English and 
the Dutch. They were defeated by Indian warfare, 
Indian decadence, fever, famine, treachery and the 
stake. Still they labored on. When death did come 
it was not confined to any particular order or any 
particular place. Death was widespread and all 
missionaries fell beneath the blade of the reaper. 
Badejos and his comrades were killed in Georgia. 
Segura and his associates were massacred in Virginia. 
Diaz, Moreau, Garces and Barreneche, all Francis- 
cans, were killed in California. But of all the mar- 
tyrdoms recorded in the history of the American 
mission, that of the Jesuits in the Mohawk valley 
was the most harrowing. 

“The Jesuit mission ran red with the blood of its 
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members.” Father De Noue died of cold and ex- 

posure in a snowdrift. Viel was flung into the torrent : 
by the savages and drowned. Chabanel was killed by 
a Huron renegade. Daniel, Le Lande, Goupil and 
Jogues were all killed by the Iroquois. Garnier, 
another of the band, mortally wounded, dragged him- 
self along the ground to give the last absolution to a 
dying Indian. Father Brebeuf, the fearless and un- 
daunted of Saint Ignace, was burned, tortured and 
hacked with knives by the merciless savages for four 
hours and finally killed. ‘The savages drank his blood 
to imbibe his fearless spirit. Lalamant was tortured 
for fourteen hours. ‘Thus did Saint Ignace render 
up its last champion,” 
Brebeuf had labored unceasingly for twenty years on 
the Huron mission. Nor was this all. In Louisiana, 
Jesuits and Capuchins were swept into eternity by a 
massacre. In Illinois, De La Ribourde suffered the 
same fate. His companions, Membre and Gravier 
died of their wounds. Senat was burned at the stake. 
Another massacre in Louisiana brought death to the 
missionaries. De St. Come was murdered in his 
sleep. Foucault, Testu and De Poisson, his com- 
panions also suffered death at the same time. In New 
Mexico, Father Padilla, like Saint Sebastian, was 
pierced with arrows. His companion, Brother John 


says Parkman, the historian. 
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of the Cross, simply disappeared; nothing was ever 
heard of him. We have spoken of the murder of 
Father Cancer and his followers; and likewise of the 
murder of Father Segura and his four companions 
in Virginia. Father Martinez was killed at San 
Mateo. Four Franciscans, Badejos, Rodriguez, 
Corpa and Aunon were clubbed to death. Rodri- 
guez was surprised by the Indians while saying mass. 
He was permitted to finish his mass by the savages, 
then he was killed. Was ever a mass celebrated by a 
priest under such terrible conditions? His three com- 
panions were murdered before his eyes, while he was 
surrounded by a band of howling human animals 
waiting for the sacrifice. Santa Maria and Lopez 
met the same fate in New Mexico. 


“What honors mortals after death receive, 
Those unavailing honors we may give.” 


As the traveler passes Auriesville in the beautiful 
Mohawk valley he can see today the lonely monu- 
ment erected to the heroes of Saint Ignace and their 
brave company; and if he stands upon the platform 
of the swiftly moving train, when the shadows of 
night are creeping up the western horizon, he may 
see again, in fancy, the shadowy forms of the black- 
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gowns moving “amidst the encircling gloom” preach- 
ing Christ crucified to the most ferocious savages that 
ever peopled the forests of mother earth. 

So ends the story of the American Indian mission. 
While the vestiges of the system remain they do not 
indicate nor even convey any idea of the great work 
accomplished. Some of the statistics remaining to us 
in the histories of the mission system will help us to 
summarize the results. For instance, in Florida, in 
1617, twenty stations were reported. In New Mex- 
ico, in 1608, 8,000 baptisms rewarded the labors of 
the priest. Eighteen years later, in the same country 
(1626), twenty-seven stations with beautiful churches 
and thousands of converts, continue the story of In- 
dian evangelization. This explains to us the almost 
unreal story of the Indians in the Rio Grande valley 
reading and writing, as the result of priestly instruc- 
tion, in the year 1626. Then in 1630, we read of 
fifty mission stations scattered through ninety Indian 
towns in Arizona and New Mexico. In the Mohawk! 
valley the reports are even stronger. In 1649, 8,000 
Hurons were enrolled in the mission. This was the 
mission in which Fathers Brebeuf and Lalemant 
lost their lives. From 1669 to 1678, 2,200 baptisms 
were recorded among the Iroquois tribes. And when 


*Shea, Catholic Missions in North America 
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we turn to the Texas mission we find still greater 
results. Beginning with the year 1690, we find eight 
stations. Each station had two priests, a lay brother, 
a guard of soldiers and a number of Indian families. 
In fact a station was a colony. When an Indian 
entered the colony he was instructed and put to labor 
for a few years. During this period the colony fed 
and clothed him. Then a field was given him, a 
house built upon it, and if he was unmarried, he was 
urged to take a wife from among the Christian women 
in the settlement. Churches, aqueducts and other 
public works attest the perfection of this system. A 
still greater mission, if possible, was the California 
foundation. San Luis Rey mission contained 3,000 
Indians. San Gabriel, 5,000 Indians. In 1838, the 
California mission contained 30,000 Catholic In- 
dians, 62,000 horses, 420,000 head of cattle, 321,- 
ooo head of sheep, and reported an annual harvest 
of 122,000 bushels of wheat and maize. And this 
was the ripe product of priestly endeavor that proved 
such a bonanza to the depleted exchequer of the Mexi- 
can government. 

Speaking of the heroism and self-sacrifice of the 
Jesuits, Bancroft says :— 

“I answer that the Jesuits never receded one foot; 


*Shea, Catholic Missions in North America 
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but as in a brave army new troops press forward to 
fill the places of the fallen, there was never wanting 
heroism or enterprise, in behalf of the cross under 
French dominion.” 

We now stand on the border line that separates 
the cross under French dominion from the cross 
under English dominion. Henceforth the English 
colonist will try to carry on the work under English 
rule. Where before the field was North America, 
it now becomes narrowed down to the settlements 
scattered along the Atlantic coast. We leave the 
forests for the sea, the wigwam for the cabin, and 
for the reign of the tomahawk and the stake, we 
substitute the banner of Saint George and the 
Dragon. So we leave the missionaries and their 
work; the work that is now undone to a great extent 
by time, bigotry and finally annihilation. We have 
followed them through Maine, New York, Georgia, 
Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, California and 
Indian Territory. Rather a long journey. We have 
looked at some of their missions, and we have passed 
in review the vicissitudes of fortune that made and 
unmade the unselfish labor of the later monastic life. 
But it was not all failure. Today we still have as 
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the result of mission work, 87 Indian churches, 
78 Indian schools, 43 hundred Indian scholars, 
and 81 thousand Catholic Indians. For three 
hundred and eighty years the Catholic mission priest 
has labored to bring the poor Indian into the 
reservation of Catholic faith. But the day is not 
far distant when the red man will be a memory of 
the past. No power on earth can save him from the 
impending doom that awaits his unlucky race. Yet 
his fate, whatever it may be, can never destroy the 
memory of that far distant day when he, the red 
man, was lord of the forest and stream; when he 
hunted the deer, the elk and the buffalo, unmolested 
by the white invader. When the black friar of Saint 
Francis, and the white friar of Saint Dominic, walked 
with the Companion of Christ among the wigwams 
of the tribe with the cross uplifted for the salva- 
tion of the race. No granite shaft or marble urn 
perpetuate their work. White friar, black friar and 
Companion of Christ now are they all passed away. 
Now do they lie in their narrow graves, shroudless 
and uncoffined. Their mighty deeds are done. Barely 
shall their memory survive, but God remembers his 
own. Their titanic labors shall live to reproach the 
craven and the unconfirmed. For they who judge 
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them please the world, because they are of the world 
and the world is their tomb. But white friar, black 
friar and Companion of Christ, they lived for God 
and died for Him, and God is their eternal reward. 
“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 


CHAPTER III 
In COLONIAL Days 


We know what it was that prompted the Catholic 
explorer to penetrate the wilds of America. He was 
tarred with the same stick that urges all explorers 
to seek and trate the mysterious pathways of a new 
country. There is a fascination in such work. And 
we know what it was that inspired the Catholic 
missionary to venture into this great land and plant 
the cross of Christ in a wilderness peopled with naked 
savages and wild animals. He had a commission 
from on high. But the Catholic colonist had a very 
different explanation for his presence here. He hada 
story to tell and a very harrowing one it was. He 
was there because he could not stay in the place he 
came from. It had been made too unpleasant for 
him. Our Catholic ancestor had found himself for 
conscience sake a beggar in the land where once upon 
a time his faith was all-sufficing. It sufficed nothing 
in colonial days. According to the constitution under 
which we live now, every man values life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. He may forego the pursuit, 
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but the liberty he needs and life he must have. Now 
it so happened that our Catholic colonial ancestor 
of Maryland had experienced great difficulty in hold- 
ing on to any one of the three. His father and his 
grandfather, not to mention his great grandfather 
before him had lost all three, one after the other with 
disagreeable regularity. In the strenuous upbuilding 
of an opposition church in the land of roast beef and 
_ plum pudding, it had become necessary to make mince 
meat of Catholic gentlemen and kindling wood of 
Catholic property. This may sound irreverent but in 
those days irreverence was in demand. 

To understand that time one must go back in spirit 
and stand in the midst of the people in the market 
places in the reigns of King Henry the 8th, Queen 
Elizabeth and the boy King Edward. ‘Those were 
strenuous times indeed and in the language of Uncle 
Remus, ‘‘b’rer rabbit, he look wise, and b’rer fox, 
he lay low”. But wisdom then was at a discount 
while hiding was held at a premium. And when we 
consider that wisdom consisted in winking at two 
diverse creeds, while hiding was the only way to save 
the right one, it amounted to just this, that ships 
went down to the sea as they had ever done and 
some good and godly men went away in them, some 
to Plymouth Rock, and some to Maryland where the 
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creed of the fisherman might still be professed in 
peace; that creed that was built upon a rock. But 
in those days as it says in the ancient chronicles, 
Englishmen cared nothing for rocks or principles, 
creeds or worships. They were engaged, the most 
of them, in obliterating rocks and fossils of every 
kind. Geology counted for nothing. Antiquity 
counted for less. ‘Tradition was a bugaboo. Author- 
ity was a joke. Men had paused from the arduous 
task of earning an honest living. Graft of the most 
vicious brand had broken out among the people like 
a pestilence.t_ The penal code had been elevated to 
a place among the canons of Magna Charta. Men 
were henceforth to be despoiled of their property. 
Rights were to be trampled on. Lives were to be 
sacrificed, and wisdom and truth and honor were to 
be tossed about like shuttlecocks upon the battledore 
of an ignorant populace, while even gray hairs were 
to bend in mock adoration to the “‘scavenger’s daugh- 
ter.” And why all this? Simply because the work of 
teaching the people a new way of getting to Heaven 
was to be made the work of the English Parliament. 

And the English Parliament responded right roy- 
ally to the invitation. Now it may seem strange to 
the average reader that Parliament should have 


* Lingard, History of England, Chapter 29 
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anything to do with the Christian Religion, but such 
was the case. The reason for such legislative action 
lay in the fact that in the early days of the ‘“New 
Reform” as it was then called, changes in the doctrine 
and discipline of the ancient Catholic creed as pro- 
fessed by Englishmen, were made by royal proclama- 
tion. King Henry the 8th proclaimed all his new 
innovations in religion, and Parliament ratified them. 
The “New Reform” was merely to be a form of 
Catholicism without the Pope. We shall see further 
on how it worked. But the Catholicism of England 
was a branch of the universal Catholicism which | 
had been established centuries before by Christ Him- 
self, and mere kingly proclamations could not alter 
it with Englishmen. They were, in the majority, 
willing to curtail the powers of the Church wherever 
they thought these powers infringed upon the civil 
power. But that referred to discipline, not to doc- 
trine. If there were abuses they were abuses in 
discipline, not in doctrine, and they were native to 
the soil. When Henry found that Anne Boleyn was 
a younger and more fascinating lady than his wife, 
Catherine of Aragon, he also discovered that there 
was something wrong with the Catholic faith of 
England. The oriental eyes of a concubine had de- 
creed the death of the “milk white hind”. But how 
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to accomplish it? Heads were cut off including that 
of the concubine. Monasteries were suppressed and 
the heads thereof decapitated. When Our Lord 
established the Church He died for it. When Henry 
the 8th started his Church he made every body else 
die for it.’ 

But it would not work. The clergy resisted. 
The people resisted and revolted. Then it was that 
Henry determined that Parliament should do for 
him throughout the country what he could only ac- 
complish in the court and among the higher nobility. 
And that is how Parliament came to do the godly 
work of reform. We are told that the people re- 
volted against Rome. Oh, no; nothing of the kind. 
Let us look in the statute book and see how Parlia- 
ment revolted the people. 

For it must be kept in mind that the Church and 
State were united then as now in England. Begin- 
ning with Henry the 8th, and extending down through 
the remaining line of the Tudor and Stuart princes, 
the kings and queens of those two royal houses, with 
the exception of Queen Mary, were heads of the 
English Church. That is the Anglican or State 
Church. Religion was therefore a policy, not a pro- 


1Henry the 8th put to death during his reign 71,400 persons, most 
of them either virtuous or unoffending persons,”—Mulhall, 1898, 
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fession of faith. Consequently when death changed 
the occupant of the throne, policy made the creed 
change likewise. Civil service did not apply in that 
day. Heresy statutes were in force so that obstinate 
dissenters might be killed off; nor were the offenders 
always taken to Tyburn Hill or Smithfield. In King 
Edward’s time they shortened the journey by burning 
the Unitarians in ditches outside of the business quar- 
ter. Fines and forfeitures, the torture and the tower 
were the powerful resources of the government to 
compel conformity. With the exception of the five 
years of Mary’s reign, the Catholics of England 
groaned under this State Church for 271 years; and 
they still live. Tyranny dogged the Catholics. Puri- 
tan and Presbyterian, Anabaptist and Unitarian all 
came in for their share at irregular intervals. The 
burning of Unitarians and Anabaptists was the rule, 
not the exception during the reigns of Edward the 6th, 
Elizabeth and James the 1st. Let us remember there- 
fore that this was all the work of a State Church, the 
spawn of the doctrine of the union of State and 
Church, a doctrine that promoted graft and murder 
in the name of religion. Religion had absolutely 
nothing to do with it. It was Parliamentary work 
founded and fostered upon the ‘“Tudor despotism”. 
Doctor Lingard, in his History of England, quotes 
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the saying of those days that even the Book of 
Common Prayer was the work of Parliament, “with 
the aid of the Holy Ghost”’. | 

The ‘“‘Tudor despotism” concerning which we have 
heard so much from the great writers of the past, 
such as De Lolme, Lamartine, Hallam and Lingard, 
is passed upon in our own immediate time by 
Mr. Hannis Taylor, in his interesting and instructive 
work on the “Science of Jurisprudence”. Mr. Taylor 
says, ‘“The act of 31 Henry VIII, which gave to the 
royal proclamations the force of law, provided that 
offenders against them might be punished by the 
ordinary members of the council, together with cer- 
tain bishops and judges, ‘in the star chamber or else- 
where’. . . . When it became convenient for the 
Tudor despotism to extend the criminal jurisdiction 
of the council over offenses not named in the act of 
3 Henry 7th, c. 1., cognizance of them was simply 
assumed, and those who presumed to contend that 
jurisdiction was limited by the act were not only 
ignored, but sharply reprimanded.” “Thus it appears 
that the Court of Star Chamber as finally organized 
was nothing more nor less than the whole council 
sitting judicially: and its jurisdiction as then exercised 
was practically unlimited. It is now no question of 
what it had a right to do, but of what it did. In its 
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procedure it disregarded the common law, it dispensed 
with trial by jury, it accepted report in lieu of the 
testimony of witnesses, it employed torture, and it 
could pronounce any judgment short of that of death. 
Such an institution, although it may have been em- 
ployed in the early Tudor days for the suppression 
of anarchy and the maintenance of order, finally 
proved itself to be equally efficient as an engine of 
tyranny, which forced alike the peasant and the noble, 
the law courts and the Parliament to crouch at the 
feet of its irresistible authority.” 

We are now in a position to understand how the 
English Parliament became an engine for making a 
new and reformed creed at the command of a bestial 
king and in spite of a “nation of slaves”. Let us 
see how it was done, ever keeping in mind the fact 
that the English Parliament as we now understand 
it, is a very different institution from what it was in 
the days of Charles the 1st. He was the last sad 
example of the result of Tudor despotism and Stuart 
tyranny. 

The English Parliament is the bulwark of an 
Englishman’s liberty. It is likewise the source and 
main-spring of the Anglican Church. The Anglican 
Church was reared in the Halls of Westminster. 
Born in the brain of Henry the 8th, coddled and 
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nursed in the abortive ambition of Thomas Cromwell, 
taught how to walk and eat papal bulls by the schem- 
ing nobles of Edward the 6th’s time, it was finally 
transferred by act of Parliament to the tender care 
of the Commons, there to be officially moved, sec- 
onded, adopted, approved, stamped and enrolled in 
the statute books of a full-fledged and evangelical 
Parliament. So true is this that we note the follow- 
ing: The first Reformation Parliament convened 
November 3, 1529, and was dissolved April 14, 
1536. This Parliament, sitting during the pleasure 
of Henry the 8th, reduced the clergy, making them 
subject to the king in all things spiritual, directed the 
consecration of bishops without the Pope’s authority, 
denied appeals to the Pope in matters of divorce and 
marriage, forbade the people to pay the Peter’s pence, 
and finally ordained that the king was the spiritual 
head of the kingdom. To enforce this last provision 
they passed the ‘Succession Oath’. It was applied 
to all the king’s subjects. To refuse the oath was 
treason. (26 Hen. 8th, c.2) More and Fisher re- 
fused it. The oath was later amended to impute 
treason to such persons as might give unsatisfactory 
answers to the inquisitors. Great numbers were 
caught in this way and put out of the king’s way. 
The reader will recall that Robespierre and his an- 
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archistic gang had a similar law, called “suspect of 
being a suspect”. The king now being Pope of Eng- 
land, Parliament supplied him with Cromwell for 
Vicar General of the kingdom. (31 Hen. 8th, c. 10) 

As there was much religious discord at the time 
(and this seems strange) the Parliament (1539) 
passed the statute (31 Hen. 8th, c. 8) declaring the 
king’s proclamation to have the force of law. Then 
the king and his nobles went monk hunting, and the 
monasteries were suppressed by Parliament (31 
Hen. 8th, c. 13) and confiscated by the king. ‘And 
after this the first poor laws were enacted, because the 
monasteries had always cared for the poor.! Some 
one has said that they encouraged the poor. Well 
whoever he was that said it, he ought to be happy 
now. The poor do not get much encouragement in 
our day. In fact it is a disgrace to be poor 
according to some non-Catholic people. And very 
good people they imagine themselves to be. But let 
us get back to Parliament. Now was passed the 
statute creating the Six Articles. (31 Hen. 8th, c. 
14) Among other things these articles directed the 
continuation of the mass, confession and clerical 

*A statute was enacted to abate the nuisance of poverty and 
mendicancy. The punishment was branding by fire, imprisonment 


and slavery. See Lingard, History of England, Chapter 29. “Henry 
the 8th hanged 300 beggars in one year.”—Mulhall, 1898, - 
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celibacy. Two other important statutes had also been 
passed to strengthen the spiritual overlordship of the 
king. Such were the statutes (25 Hen. 8th, c. 21) 
known as the ‘‘Visitation Act, and the Act of Su- 
premacy” (26 Hen. 8th, c. 1). These were to visit 
all churches, reform all services and get rid of every 
vestige of the old faith by means of force, bribery 
and persuasion. By this time Henry was dead from 
religious over-work and other mundane distempers, 
and the boy king, Edward the 6th, succeeded his 
father inthe work. Parliament now passed (1 Ed. 6th, 
c. 12) the statute abolishing the Six Articles (they 
had become somewhat bloody in their application), 
and further decreed that ‘‘all acts of parliament and 
statutes touching, mentioning, or in any wise concern- 
ing religion and opinion be abolished”. The saying 
of mass was specifically abolished by statute (1 Ed. 6th, 
c. 1) and judging from the appearance of the statu- 
tory notation it was the first thing that was done. 
The Parliament abolished (1 Ed. 6th, c. 12) the stat- 
ute (31 Hen. 8th, c. 8) which gave the king’s procla- 
mation the force of law. Then was passed the statute 
that declared the marriage of priests to be lawful (2-3 
Ed. 6th, c. 21), and the new changes of creed and 

1A very interesting description of the application of the “Visitation 


Act,” will be found in Robert Hugh Benson’s book, The King’s 
Achievement. 
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ritual were adopted by statute (2-3 Ed. 6th, c. 1), 
this being the “Act of Uniformity” and ordained by 
Parliament to become a law, and the law of the nev; 
Church of England, on the oth day of July, 1549. 
Then the “Order of Communion” was promulgated 
by the Crown, March 8, 1548. The government was 
careful to see to it that nothing was wanting or miss- 
ing in the scheme of religious perfection. By this 
time the prayer book had become a little too high, 
so a second “‘Act of Uniformity” was passed (5-6 
Ed. 6th, c. 1), directing a second or Low Church 
prayer book to be used, by order of Parliament, for 
the first time on Nov. 1, 1552. The Six Articles 
were now increased to Forty-two and then reduced 
later to Thirty-nine at which number they have since 
remained. 

King Edward had now passed away, and Parlia- 
ment with the adaptability that always characterizes 
an evangelical government convened again on the sth 
day of October, 1553, with the celebration of mass, 
and then proceeded to abolish by statute all the acts 
of the Parliament sitting during the reign of Edward 
6th, and which dealt in any manner with religion. 
Then on January 4, 1555, Parliament passed the 
sweeping statute (1-2 Philip & Mary, c. 8) entitled, 
“An Act repealing all articles and provisions made 
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against the Apostolic See of Rome, since the 20th 
year of King Henry the 8th, &c.”! Then by another 
statute this Parliament revived the heresy statutes of 
the reigns of Richard the 2nd (1381), Henry the 
4th (1400), and Henry the 5th (1414),” thereby 
lighting the fires of Smithfield by law, expressed by 
the will of the people’s representatives sitting in Par- 
liament, and not by proclamation of the Queen as 
some people would have us believe. Further- 
more if it be true as we are told that the people of 
England willingly threw off the yoke of Rome, then 
it was the representatives of these same people who 
lighted the fires of Smithfield by the statute above 
noted. But if the people did not throw off the yoke 
of Rome as is also alleged, then it was the will of the 
English people expressed through their representa- 
tives in Parliament that the heresy statutes be revived, 
and that the apostates of their day be burned at 
the stake. It will be observed that only apostates 
were burned. It is a disagreeable subject, but we 
might as well understand it by reading the acts of 
Parliament, as by hearing it explained by some relig- 
ious people who seem to think that their positions and 
explanations in religious controversy are final. Had 


*Hannis Taylor, Science of Jurisprudence 
* 1-2 Philip & Mary, c. 6, passed December, 1554.—Hannis Taylor 
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our Catholic and Protestant ancestors burned and 
racked and hanged a few infidels which they never 
seemed to do, the task of explaining their conduct 
would have been much easier for usall. Mary reigned 
five years and then joined the dead in Westminster 
Abbey. In addition to her method of punishing the 
apostates, she paid off a few scores likewise with the 
noble gentlemen of her father’s reign, as well as with 
the clerics who had declared her mother to have been 
the unlawful wife of the godly and scrupulous Henry 
and herself to be illegitimate; and as they banished 
her mother and herself from court, and later sought 
to deprive her of the very throne to which she was 
heir, so did she likewise banish them and punish them 
for their truculent conduct; and who can blame her 
for that. For we are told that she alone of all her 
family inherited the fearless and fighting qualities of 
her father; also his stubbornness. 

Queen Mary died November 17, 1558, and to use 
a hackneyed expression, her sister Elizabeth ascended 
the throne. Once more did Parliament perform the 
celebrated feat of reversing itself and all the kingdom 
with it, for in addition to Elizabeth being crowned 
during the celebration of mass, Parliament was 
opened with mass, and thereupon and without further 
delay was passed the statute wiping out of existence 
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all the religious legislation of Mary’s reign, and con- 
ferring upon Elizabeth all the rights, titles, designa- 
tions, prerogatives, powers and distinctions accruing 
to her theological personality as head of the 
state and head of the English Church. (1 Eliz., c. 
1). Added to these powers granted her by Parlia- 
ment and divine right (the divine right of kings), 
nature had endowed her with a faculty for lying and 
swearing that stood her in good stead in all civil and 
religious councils. 

And now was created the Court of High Commis- 
sion (1 Eliz., c. 1, sec. 17-18), and while some 
people may regret its creation, let us rejoice because 
it brought forth the Puritans of New England. This 
commission was to examine and correct all ecclesiasti- 
cal conditions. A new oath of Allegiance and Su- 
premacy was passed (1 Eliz., c. 1) to sift and weed 
out any and all persons who did not believe as her 
queen’s grace desired. Then a new Act of Uniform- 
ity, a revision of the system of devotions, the 
Low Church prayer book, and administration of the 
sacraments were all provided for in the statute 1 
Eliz., c. 2.2, After this was passed the act (5 Eliz., 
c. 1) entitled, “An act to assure the queen’s royal 


: _' By a majority of 3 votes 
Hannis Taylor, Science of Jurisprudence 
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power over all estates and subjects within her domin- 
ions”. ‘This act directed the appointment of a com- 
mission of bishops and laymen to tender the oath of 
supremacy to all members of Parliament, to all 
priests and ministers, to all holders of degrees in col- 
leges, also in universities, to public and private 
teachers, to attorneys and counsellors, and to all 
those engaged in executing the law. Thus was put 
into effect an act destroying all freedom of religious 
opinion and removing from any and every position in 
public or private life the Catholics of the kingdom. 
It is very easy therefore to understand how the 
people of England gradually turned their backs 
upon the Catholic Church.t | Only those people 
who denied the faith could remain in the kingdom, 
because the loss of property, rights, privileges, and 
finally torture, imprisonment and death, waited 
upon those who refused the oath. It was a good way 
to weed out the Catholics, and the wonder is that 
there were any left. History, however, preserves 
the name of one who continued to practice Catholic 
customs and attend Protestant ceremonies, and that 
was Queen Elizabeth. It was a mongrel performance 
but then Elizabeth was built upon those lines. Then 
in 1556 was passed the act (8 Eliz., c. 1) declaring 


1Cambridge Edition of Modern History 
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that “the manner of making bishops and archbishops 
in this kingdom since the Queen’s accession to be 
good, perfect and lawful.” Quite a rigmarole to 
establish a questionable fact, and that it did not 
establish it is proven within the recollection of us all, 
for in Pope Leo’s time just past, the question was 
submitted to him on behalf of these very Anglican 
clergymen, and he decided against them. The next 
move of Parliament was to pass the statute (13 Eliz., 
c. 2) prohibiting the publication of papal bulls.? 
There is a very interesting account of the death of 
Felton under this statute in Robert Hugh Benson’s 
book, ‘“‘By What Authority ?”’. 

These successive acts of Parliament, added to the 
bitter persecutions under Henry and Edward, suc- 
cessfully destroyed the Catholic population of Eng- 
land. But as her majesty was now threatened by a 
new danger, to wit, the influx of a daring band of 
clever Jesuits under the leadership of Campion, Par- 
sons and Southwell, her Parliament passed another 
statute (23 Eliz., c. 1) ‘To retain the Queen’s 
majesty’s subjects in their true obedience.’ This was 
the torture act in which Topcliffe, the Tower of Lon- 
don and Tyburn Hill wrote and sealed in blood the 
final passing of Catholic England. But Catholic 


*Hannis Taylor | 
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England was not yet dead, and so the statute (35 
Eliz., c. 2) was passed to deal with recusants.!| And 
now began to come in among the recusants, Puritans, 
Brownists, Independents, and other troublesome non- 
Anglicans. Elizabeth reigned forty-five years and 
then she passed to her reward, that reward that awaits 
all those who do the will of God, or who ignore the 
will of God. Perhaps if this jezebel of modern times 
could return to earth she would advise us that Catho- 
lics can be converted without the use of the ‘‘scaven- 
ger’s daughter’’. 

When Queen Mary and her Parliament lighted the 
fires of Smithfield, Cardinal Pole, the Pope’s Legate 
to England, and second cousin to the queen, bitterly 
opposed such measures. But there was no one to 
oppose Elizabeth. No one who dared. And so it 
came to pass that the ancient belief of England was 
legislated out of existence, exported out, tortured out, 
imprisoned, hanged, drawn and quartered out of ex- 
istence. Its churches confiscated; its great abbeys, 
cathedrals and monasteries appropriated; its altars 
thrown down, and all the property of its people 
regardless of all rights, human and divine, confiscated 


*Under these various statutes 128 priests, 58 laymen and 3 
women were publicly executed for the faith under Elizabeth. Others 
died in prison, in one instance 32 Franciscans being starved to death, 
—Addis & Arnold, Catholic Dictionary ; 
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and divided up among the kotowing, pandering, time- 
serving crew of so-called Anglican nobles of the day. 

Elizabeth died, dead to every human sentiment, and 
so ended the career of the woman who did more to 
cast the mold of English Protestantism than all the 
Anglican bishops who have lived since her time, or 
those who lived before her time, we were going to 
add, but as there were none before her time we must 
not say it. Many great things were done in her 
reign but she was not responsible for them. They 
were due in part to the able ministers who surrounded 
her. That is always one of the floral apologies that 
her devotees place at the foot of her statue, that 
many great things were done in her reign. Her 
particular morals—she had a brand of her own— 
her lack of integrity and her utter disregard of truth 
could not inspire the doing of great things. Like 
her father she was a renegade Catholic, for Protes- 
tant she never professed to be. She hated the Angli- 
can Church because she saw in it something new, 
which was in itself an innovation, and something un- 
true which reminded her of herself. She drove the 
Anglican bishops before her in all her plans for church 
government in a manner that was a disgrace to Chris- 
tendom and a lasting humiliation to the bishops them- 
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selves. She scolded those of them who married, be- 
cause, as she said, a bishop with a wife was something 
unnatural. She hated Catholics, not because they were 
Catholics, but because the Pope had refused to recog- 
nize her overtures to him as a temporizing sovereign 
in a false religious garb. It is now an established 
fact that the Anglican religion would have died a 
premature death if the Pope had recognized her 
as the lawful sovereign of England. ‘That she 
cared nothing for Protestantism is proven by the 
manner in which she burned the Anabaptists, among 
them Hammond and Kett, amidst the cheers of the 
multitude.1_ She could not be sincere because her 
great point in life was to keep her throne and to do 
so she had to continually reward hypocrisy and 
treachery. The greatness of her reign consisted in 
this, that England was threatened by foreign cabals 
and foreign invasion, and all men regardless of creed 
rallied to the defense of their country and their fire- 


sides.” 


*King James the xst also burned the Unitarians, Legat and 
Wrightman. The Unitarian Von Parris was burned by order of 
Cranmer during the reign of Edward 6th. 


? At the time of the sailing of the Spanish Armada for England 
one-half of the population was still Catholic, notwithstanding the 
terrible laws in force against them, and several officers in the English 
service professed the ancient faith. In addition to this, numbers of 
wealthy English Catholics contributed to the defense against the 
oncoming Spaniards, 
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We Americans recall the great things that 
happened in the reign of George the 3rd, but our 
Independence Day celebration is never held in his 
honor. Elizabeth’s reign interests us because it was 
one of the three Tudor reigns in which earth and 
hell conspired to destroy the Catholic Church and 
failed. It was the close of the saturnalia of Gospel, 
blood and sensuality. So it is that we come by slow 
stages to the English Catholic colonists of Maryland. 
The bluff and hearty English squire who defied the 
virgin queen, and swore in oaths that made men quail 
that all his lands and all his kind might perish before 
he surrendered his Catholic faith,—he had passed 
away. His descendants were sailing west to found 
Maryland, “‘the land of the sanctuary”. 

Woodrow Wilson tells us in his celebrated history 
of the American people, that the swarming of the 
English to the hospitable shores of the New World 
indicated a desire on the part of every liberty loving 
Englishman, regardless of creed, to exploit the theory 
of colonization for the purpose of enjoying religious 
freedom, And in this he simply repeats the narrative 
of scores of other historians. The English people 
certainly laid the foundation of civil and religious 
liberty in the American Colonies, and the reason for 
their doing so was because of the great preponder- 
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ance of Irish and Scotch blood in the colonial body. 
The so-called ‘‘unspeakable Scot” and the unconquer- 
able Irish had considerable to say concerning the 
manner of doing things in the new country. Chief 
among their works was their unalterable resistance 
to the Hanoverian occupants of the English throne, 
and running all through colonial history we find this 
same spirit. 

Thus it was that the leaven of liberty and hatred 
of thrones begat little ““Runnymedes” wherein walked 
divers patriots who incessantly derided colonial 
governors and obnoxious “‘stamp acts”. ‘Thus it was 
that Charles Carroll in his youthful days dared to tell 
an English government official, “that a hundred thou- 
sand bayonets should not ram the stamp act down 
colonial throats”. The period of American colonial 
history extends from the year 1565 down to the first 
skirmish at Bunker Hill, when the thirteen original 
colonies united for defence and thus became a nation. 
We have read how in 1565 the Catholics of Spain 
founded the City of Saint Augustine, thereby calling 
into existence the first American colony. Then in 
1607 the English began the Jamestown settlement in 
Virginia. This was followed in 1620 by the arrival 
of the English Puritans in the New England country. 
The Dutch settlers were naming New Amsterdam in 
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1624, and then in 1634 the English pilgrims under 
Lord Baltimore arrived and cast anchor in Chesa- 
peake Bay. Thus began “on the banks of a little 
stream that flowed into the Potomac” the infant 
Catholic colony of Maryland, now known in history 
as “Saint Mary’s settlement”. And therein was 
planted by liberty loving Englishmen the tiny branch 
cleft from the oak of Runnymede, which brought 
forth the famous Catholic “‘Toleration Act”, and 
consequently religious liberty. It has been said by a 
disgruntled writer that the Catholics would not have 
dared to practice their religion to the exclusion of 
other beliefs, for had they done so, he tells us, they 
would have been driven out of the country. So does 
mediocrity excuse bigotry and defend intolerance,? 
while seeking to pander to a taste that is foreign to 
the American love of justice and fair play. These 
English Catholics of Maryland literally walked out 
of the tragedies and the romances that have made 
the days of the Scottish Stuarts the exploring ground 
of painters, novelists and historians. The Tudors 
had passed away. The last of the Welsh soldiers’ 
family had taken her ungraceful departure for that 
unknown country to which she and the others of her 


* See Spalding, History Protestant Reformation, Vol. 1, pages 342- 
343, for the attitude of the Church on this question, : 
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vile family had sent so many thousands in their day. 

De Lolme, speaking of the rule of the English 
Caligula and his notorious progeny says, ‘Every bar- 
rier that protected the people against the incursions of - 
power had been broken through. The parliaments 
in their terror had even enacted that proclamations, 
that is the will of the King, should have the force of 
law (2 stat, 31 Hen. 8th, cap. 8). The constitution ° 
seemed really undone, . . . and when the nation, at 
length recovered from its supineness, had at the ac- 
cession of Charles the 1st, another opportunity of 
a change of sovereign, that enormous mass of abuses 
which had been accumulating or gaining strength 
during five successive reigns, was removed, and the 
ancient laws were restored. . . . It is true great mis- 
fortunes followed, but they were the effects of particu- 
lar circumstances. The nature and extent of regal 
authority not having been accurately defined during 
the time which preceded the reign of the Tudors, the 
exorbitant power of the princes of that house had 
gradually introduced political prejudices of even an 
extravagant kind: those prejudices having had a 
hundred and fifty years to take root could not be 
shaken off but by a kind of general convulsion: the 
agitation continued after the action, and was carried 
to excess by the religious quarrels that arose at that 
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time.” Such is the opinion of the celebrated De 
Lolme, writing on the English Constitution. 

His concise summing up of the causes that made 
emigration to the New World a necessity, renders the 
task of describing the England of that time an easy 
one. The stream of emigration was promoted by the 
enactment of severe statutes that struck at Protestants 
as well as Catholics. The English Court of High 
Commission, the Star Chamber, the Act of Uniform- 
ity and the Oath of Supremacy, all combined to drive 
out the Catholic, the Puritan and the Presbyterian. 
James followed Elizabeth in policy, and Charles 
followed James. ‘Then came the trial of strength 
between the Anglican and the Presbyterian. And 
when the Presbyterian gained the ascendancy in 1642, 
he brought in the Solemn League and Covenant. 
That was his act of uniformity. It accomplished 
great results because it drove out seven thousand 
Anglican clerics. But in 1647 the Presbyterians lost 
ground, while the Independents came to the front. 
In that day, just one hundred years after the Refor- 
mation, there were in England, one hundred and 
seventy religious sects, in a population of five and one 
half millions of people! This will give the reader 
some idea of the unsettled religious condition of 


* History of the English People, J. R. Green, 
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England as the result of the innovations introduced 
by the godly Henry, Elizabeth, Edward the child and 
the cowardly James of Scotland. The rankest super- 
stition prevailed throughout the kingdom. Amulets 
and charms were worn by all classes of people, while 
hares and old women were shunned as portending 
some coming evil. It was no wonder that shiploads 
of men and women sailed westward from this modern 
Babylon. Catholic and Puritan alike yearned for 
that far distant land where peace and quiet and 
freedom of conscience would bless the daring of the 
English colonist. But, alas, for the poor unsuspecting 
Catholic. He was to experience the injustice of his 
fellow Christians, who, as the late Artemus Ward 
once said, came to this country to practice their 
religious tenets in peace and prevent everybody else 
from doing the same. And right here we should like 
to ask by what authority the Anglican and the Puri- 
tan undertook to prevent the Catholic from profess- 
ing his belief in the New World? 

So it came to pass that on the 25th day of March, 
in the year 1634, two hundred English Catholics with 
a goodly number of servants, arrived in Chesapeake 
Bay. This was the Maryland foundation which was 
laid in the little English hamlet, called ‘“‘Saint Mary’s’’. 

* History of the English People, J. R. Green 
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These Catholic pilgrims came over in the historic 
vessels, the ‘“‘Ark” and the ‘‘Dove’’, and they brought 
sturdy English hearts, and the true English love of 
freedom. They professed love of religious freedom 
and they practiced it. The chief of the Piscatoway 
Indians met them on their arrival and offered them 
the olive branch of peace, and the use of a wigwam 
for church services. Thus was inaugurated the first 
Catholic chapel in the colony. Then it was that 
Leonard Calvert, son of Lord Baltimore, was made 
governor of the colony. A council of government 
convened, and one of the first things done was to 
enact a law declaring that every man should freely 
practice his religious belief and worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of his conscience without hindrance 
from anybody. When strangers entered the colony 
no questions were asked concerning their religious 
beliefs, as was the custom in the other American 
colonies. Maryland in that day was to be for all men 
an asylum free from every form of oppression, so that 
it came to be called “‘the land of the Sanctuary”. All 
religious controversy was prohibited, and if anyone 
called his neighbor “‘heretic, roundhead or papist,”’ 
he was fined ten shillings, one half of which was paid 
to the offended party. 


*George Bancroft, History of the United States 
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“Sir George Calvert,” says Bancroft, “deserves to 
be ranked among the wisest and most benevolent law- 
givers . . . . and being a papist, wanted not charity 
towards Protestants . . . . The administration of 
Maryland was marked by conciliation and human- 
ity... . the persecuted and unhappy thronged 
to his domains . . . . the children of misfortune 
sought protection under the tolerant rule of the 
Roman Catholic, and were made citizens with equal 
franchises.” “It is a striking and instructive specta- 
cle,” writes Grahame, “to behold at this period the 
Puritans persecuting their Protestant brethren in 
New England, the Protestant Episcopalians inflicting 
similar rigor and injustice on the Puritans in Vir- 
ginia; and the Catholics against whom all the others 
were combined, forming in Maryland a sanctuary 
where Christians of every denomination might wor- 
ship, yet none might oppress, and where even Protes- 
tants sought refuge from Protestant intolerance.” 
“Lord Baltimore,” says Woodrow Wilson, ‘‘meant 
only to make a place so free that Roman Catholics 
might use full liberty of worship there no less than 
Protestants, for he knew that there was as yet no such 
place in America:’’ and Bancroft again tells us :—‘‘As 
there was not an English statute on religion in which 
America was specially named, silence left room for 
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the settlement of religious affairs’ by the colony.”* 
So the Catholic Pilgrims of Maryland filled in 
that unwritten decree with the ‘‘Toleration Act’. 
We Catholics do not make enough of this wonder- 
ful document. Our illustrious forefathers in the 
faith originate a colonial statute at a time when 
men are harassed and tortured about religion, and 
give to the world an example of tolerance in a day 
when intolerance was excusable by reason of its uni- 
versality among English speaking peoples, and we 
their unworthy descendants stand by and listen to the 
twaddle of men who represent nothing and claim 
everything. 

But such was not the mold of the colonial Catho- 
lic. He had a creed to boast of as well as a soul to 
save. here were four Jesuits to help him keep the 
faith; Fathers Andrew White and John Altham, and 
two brothers, Knowles and Gervase. They be- 
friended the Indians of the settlement and _ this 
friendship resulted in the conversion of Chilomacon, 
the Piscatoway chief and his family, including his 
chief counsellor. Piscatoway had several wives, but 
the priests pointed out to him the Christian self- 
sacrifice of keeping only one, and he accordingly put 
away the others. ‘These conversions took place in 


* George Bancroft, History of the United States, Part I, c. 10 
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July, 1640, and soon after the greater part of the 
tribe entered the fold. ‘Two years later several 
other Jesuits came out to the settlement and both 
colony and mission prospered. In 1644 the notori- 
ous Claiborne incited a revolt against Calvert the 
Catholic governor of the colony, and he was com- 
pelled to seek safety in Virginia. His friends were 
banished, and the priests including the venerable 
Father White were sent back to England in chains. 
Lord Baltimore however regained his authority in 
1646, and the Jesuits likewise returned from Eng- 
land. 

Then in 1649, the Catholic colonists, magnani- 
mously ignoring the conduct of some of their dissent- 
ing brethren, passed the Catholic Toleration Act 
in the Maryland Assembly. In this act it was set forth 
that all men who believed in Jesus Christ should be 
admitted to office and to all the rights of the original 
colonists. Just at this time Calvert died, and Mr. 
Stone, a liberal and highly respected Protestant of 
the colony, was appointed governor. This appoint- 
ment of course was made by Lord Baltimore. The 
colony now continued in peace and the free exercise 
of religious worship for six years. In 1655 the 
Puritans gained the ascendancy in the assembly and 
immediately overturned the Catholic colonial govern- 
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ment. Stone was deposed, and soon after imprisoned, 
the Catholic religion was suppressed, Catholics de- 
_clared unfit to hold office; refused the right to vote, — 
and the Toleration Act abolished. It was at this 
time that the Puritans were in full power in England, 
so that it is easy to understand why the Catholic 
colony was overturned in Maryland. In 1660 Charles 
the Second regained his father’s throne and again the 
Catholics were restored to their rights in Maryland. 
Again they revived the Toleration Act, thereby 
forcing posterity to judge between them and their 
foolish enemies. 

But now the Revolution broke out in England, and 
in 1689 William and Mary ascended the throne, and 
once more the Catholics of Maryland went down 
before their dissenting brethren. The partisans of 
William and Mary now took over the reins of the 
colonial government and began the final act in the 
pastoral drama of religious toleration. These priest 
hunters never dreamed that England herself would 
be expelled from the land, and that the day would 
come when American born men of all creeds and 
faiths would stand side by side and write in letters 
of fire the doom of such bigotry. To effectively 
destroy the Catholic religion in Maryland a report 
was spread throughout the colony that the Catho- 
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lics had leagued with the Indians to massacre the 
Protestants. A running fire of persecution was now 
kept up until the year 1691, when the Anglican 
Church was declared to be the only permissible church 
in the Province of Maryland. The Toleration Act 
was forever abolished, Catholics disfranchised and 
Maryland declared a Royal Province. In 1704 a 
law was passed prohibiting the increase of popery in 
the colony. The celebration of the mass was declared 
to be an offense, Catholics were taxed double the 
amount paid by their dissenting brethren, and they 
were further forbidden to approach the State House 
within a distance of one hundred and fifty yards. © 
Lastly, to finish them off without further question 
they were forbidden to teach or promulgate their 
doctrines in any part of the colony. Some years ago a 
very reverend and learned historian of the Anglican 
Church in this country said that the reason the 
Catholics were persecuted in Maryland was because 
of their bad record in other countries, notably Eng- 
land. He forgot to add that the reason they were 
persecuted by the Anglicans was because of the good 
record of the Anglicans in practicing what they 
preached. 

We can imagine those poor Catholics of Maryland 
standing “‘afar off”, say one hundred and fifty yards 
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from the State House, and looking wistfully at the 
shell that once contained the liberty for which they 
had crossed turbulent seas in trembling sail-boats to 
enjoy. Thus ended the Catholic colony of Mary- 
land, the only spot in all the land where men might 
worship God according to the dictates of conscience.? 
The penal laws continued in force until 1774, when 
strange to say there were still sixteen thousand Catho- 
lics in the colony, but with not one church to their 
name. 

Now we sometimes wonder why the Puritan and 
the Anglican so persistently overturned the Catholic 
government of Maryland, but the solution is simple. 
It was a colonial pastime. The Puritans hunted 
Roger Williams and his Baptist brethren. They 
banished the Quakers. ‘The Anglicans hunted the 
Puritans and suppressed the Dutch Reformers. The 
Dutch Reformers barred the Lutherans in New York, 
and the Baptists drew the line at the Anglicans, and 
all of them combined, barred and hunted the Catho- 
lics. But to the Puritan, the Catholic was the Amorite, 
the Moabite, the Hivite of the inland town, the 
Perrizite who dwelt by the sea. He was likewise 
the Canaanite who had dared to enter the promised 
land. And when the Catholic was not to be found, 


* An exact copy of the Toleration Act may be seen at page 130, Vol. 
1, of Woodrow Wilson’s History of the American People. 
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the Anglican fitted this Biblical rodomontade to a 
nicety. All of which goes to prove that the Catholics 
of Maryland were a century and a half ahead of 
their time. Strange to say the Jesuit mission of 
Maryland survived all this persecution, and finally 
laid the foundation stone of the Catholic Church in 
the United States. In the more northerly province 
of New York the Catholics fared no better than their 
Maryland brethren, although they had to deal with 
different masters. Lieutenant Governor Brockholls 
who came out to the colony in 1674 was a Catholic 
and so was Governor Thomas Dongan, who arrived 
in New York in 1682. As the first English governor 
he convened the first legislative assembly on the 17th 
day of October, 1683. So that the first English 
speaking governor of New York was a Catholic. As 
late as 1890, the year of the most complete census we 
have ever had, it was said in New York that we could 
not elect a Catholic governor. It was a mistake to 
say any such thing. We have had him, so why worry 
about it. On the 30th of October, 1683, this 
first legislative assembly of New York passed the 
“Bill of Rights”, in which it was declared that all 
persons believing in Jesus Christ should not be mo- 
lested on account of any religious opinion. This was 
a very reasonable beginning and it is noteworthy that 
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our Catholic ancestors in old New York were in- 
strumental in, and a party to the adoption of such 
liberal ideas. Let us go back for a moment to that 
early colonial time in New York. It seems to have 
been a city in 1683. We meet the census man going 
about counting his three thousand four hundred and 
thirty citizens. We hear the praises of Governor 
Dongan sung by all classes of men who had waited, 
—but not in vain—for Bills of Right and legis- 
lative rights. There are no false rumors as yet 
of the proposed massacre of Protestants by Cath- 
olics. There must have been a good many Catholics 
in that day, so as to frighten simple, ignorant people 
with the prospect of a good sized massacre. 

We find twenty churches, ten ministers and num- 
bers of sects among the people of the early city. 
The Catholics had their Bowling Green Church, and 
everybody had a variety of beliefs to pick and 
choose from. 

Jacob Leisler had not yet come upon the scene, 
storming and refusing to pay the custom duties on 
imports, because the collector of the port happened 
to be a Catholic. But he will come, soon enough, 
and then the sun of toleration will quickly set in old 
New York, and there will be an end to Bills of Right, 
and legislative rights. But against the golden glow of 
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that setting sun, like a silhouette in black, will dan- 
gle a noose from a cross-tree, and a fleeing colonel, 
soon to be Earl of Limerick, may look back and see 
retribution dangling there, gloating, hollow-eyed and 
sunken-jawed, over a missing Bill of Rights. Down 
in Maryland too, there will be wailing and gnashing 
of teeth, and dismay among the Coodes. There will 
be indictments for treason and blasphemy, and 
another pseudo-patriot will go toward the setting 
sun. Queen Anne will compel some relaxation of 
penal laws against the poor Catholics of Maryland, 
but 1714 is a long way off from 1690. We, who live 
now, have advanced far beyond the Dongan genera- 
tion in many things, but we still refer to his charter. 
Still farther advanced are we from Lord Baltimore 
in time, but not in benevolence or charity. Time, 
and the muse of history, add glory and lustre to his 
benevolent reign. Philosophers and historians, in 
the future as in the past, will continue to praise the 
foresight of Sir George Calvert. 

“Before toleration was defended by Locke,” says 
Grahame, “it was practically established by Lord 
Baltimore; and in the attempts which both of these 
eminent persons made to construct the frame of a 
wise and liberal government in America, it must be 
acknowledged that the Protestant philosopher was 
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greatly excelled by the Catholic nobleman. The 
constitutions of William Penn have been the theme 
of general panegyric, but of those who have com- 
mended them, how few have been found to celebrate 
or even acknowledge the prior establishment of simi- 
lar institutions by Lord Baltimore.” But in contem- 
plating our colonial forefathers we have forgotten 
our little history. 

In 1690 the fate that overtook Maryland crushed 
New York. ‘Anglicanism was once more triumphant 
and the Catholics had to go. Governor Dongan was 
outlawed, the priests hunted, Catholics disfranchised, 
religious liberty abolished and anti-Catholic laws 
enforced. Unfortunately for them the Puritan and 
the Dutch Reformer fell under the same ban, not so 
severely perhaps, but enough to experience the misery 
of it. Some very distinguished Jesuits had labored 
in the New York district during the Dongan govern- 
ment. They were Fremin, Bruyas, Menard, Millet, 
and De Lambercille, all working among the Indians 
around the province. Also in the province itself were 
three English Jesuits, Harvey, Harrison and Gage, 
having a church at Bowling Green and a Latin school, 
the first in the New World. This was the period from 
1683 to 1690. It was short but effective. There were 
a few other Catholic settlements that were even more 
harshly dealt with in those days. One in particular 
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was the little Catholic village of Acadia. When 
about the year 1755 the French and Indian war broke 
out in the colonies the Acadians were a peaceful and 
happy community. There is no better description of 
that once happy land than that contained in Long- 
fellow’s ‘“Evangeline”. At the commencement of the 
war, the Acadians were prevailed upon to surrender 
their settlement to a detachment of English and 
Massachusetts troops under the command of John 
Winslow and Colonel Monckton. Having done so, 
the villagers, completely disarmed and deceived by 
the soldiers, were ordered to assemble in their 
churches. They were then surrounded by troops and 
under a threat of death they were hurried aboard 
ships that had been brought to the shore for the 
purpose. They were then carried to different ports 
of the country where they were landed, beggars 
and paupers among strangers. Wives were sepa- 
rated from husbands, parents from children, never 
to meet again. Then the fiendish conquerors hay- 
ing driven the people away, confiscated their cattle 
and burned up their barns and houses. So perished 
the pastoral votaries of our ancient faith in the 
new free land of the west, just before the dawn 
of independence, Longfellow’s poem of Evangeline 
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will bring the reader back to the days of Acadia; 
—‘A sunshiny world full of laughter and leisure.” 
Another crushing blow dealt the colonial Catho- 
lics was that experienced by the Floridian towns in 
1702. Colonel Daniel commanding a detachment of 
soldiers and Indians and acting under the direction of 
Governor Moore of South Carolina, burned and 
destroyed three Florida towns with their churches, 
convents and library, the last named valued at three 
thousand dollars. Not content with this, the same 
gentleman returned again in 1704, and this time he 
slaughtered priests, Indians and soldiers, in addition 
to carrying off one thousand natives to be sold into 
slavery. Still another military visitation in which 
priest and natives perished was that of the Abenaki 
village at Norridgewock, on the borders of New 
England. Detachments of New Englanders and 
Mohawk Indians descended without warning upon 
Father Rasles and his Indian converts and killing all 
the inhabitants spared not even the priest.1 This 
trouble and killing arose out of the desires of the 
settlers of Maine to take by force the land of the 
Indians. Thus it was that colonial Catholicism suf- 
*A smaller mission established on Mt. Desert Island, Maine, in 
1612, called Saint Savior was destroyed by the English under Argall. 
A lay brother named Du Thet was killed and the priests made 


prisoners. This mission is not to be confounded with the mission 
of Father Druillettes, S.J. on the upper Kennebec, Maine, in 1646, 
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fered not only because of itself, but also because it was 
too actively engaged in work among the Indians, and 
which seemed to give it an advantage over those 
creeds that settled in the towns and villages of the 
New World. 

The priest, however, had one advantage over the 
Catholic colonist. He could go out again into the 
forest and there find companionship among wild 
beasts and wilder human animals. He could go into 
the wigwam and sit down in council with the red 
men and their chiefs. He did not shun the toma- 
hawk, or the stake. He did not walk in fear or 
trembling because he was a true philosopher. Amidst 
the most trying surroundings he enjoyed that inward 
peace that belongs to men of his class. 


“Peace within and calm around, 
And that content surpassing wealth, 
He walked with inward glory crowned.” 


He had solved the mystery of life and could look 
with unflinching gaze upon the dark threshold of 
death. He never asked himself why such things 
should be. He never questioned the cause of the 
unnatural hatred manifested toward himself and 


everything Catholic in a new country. He knew from 
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his Bible why relentless persecution and opposition 
dogged the Catholic priest and the Catholic layman. 
He knew by education, if not from experience, that 
every time persecution and bigotry raised their mon- 
grel heads it was because of the hatred, born cen- 
turies before, of the Divine Founder of his faith. He 
knew that the terrible prophecy written in the 
fifteenth book of Saint John, must be fulfilled, not 
only in ages past, but in the ages to come, “They 
hated me without cause’. But intolerance, even in 
the early colonial days of our country, was foreign 
to American soil. The semblance of it continued to 
exist so long as the colonies favored European institu- 
tions. But when liberty began a new order of things, 
then was intolerance swept away. When the end of 
the colonial period was reached, and the colonies 
were about to take their stand among the nations of 
the earth, as a united nation, a census or count of the 
Catholic population returned 16 thousand in Mary- 
land, 7 thousand in Pennsylvania, and 15 hundred 
scattered throughout the other colonies. What would 
the number have been if Maryland had continued to 
be the ‘‘Land of the Sanctuary”, the home of religious 
freedom, as she was in the days of the early Catholic 
pilgrim ? 
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To those of us who now read colonial history in 
this day of toleration, the subterfuges and misrepre- 


sentations practiced by men of the stamp of Jacob 
Leisler and John Coode, seem unbelievable. The 
wicked conspiracies and machinations of Jacob Leisler 
in New York brought about the ruin of the Catholic 
settlers in that colony. He sounded the death knell 
of Governor Dongan and Catholic toleration. He 
appealed to the bigotry of the English Protestants 
against the Catholics, because of the English fear of 
the French. Yet we know from history that it was 
Dongan’s Catholic influence with the French that 
saved the English colony of New York, when it was 
threatened by a military and Indian visitation. Leis- 
ler was a trickster of the worst kind, and above all 
things else, an excitable bigot. He was finally caught 

in his true colors, and got himself hanged for his ; 
rascality, and likewise for his treason. John Coode, 
in Maryland, was another rascal of the same stamp. 
He was doing for Lord Baltimore what the traitor 
Leisler had done for Dongan in New York. Coode 
was the psuedo-champion of Protestantism in Mary- 
land. He foretold divers dreadful things that never 
came to pass. ‘And although the best people of the 
colony opposed him (because men of his calibre never 
represent decent Protestantism) yet we are told that 
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he and his party ruled for two years. 

Coode was then driven out of the colony. After 
that, in Maryland, they practiced Protestant tolera- 
tion. ‘But,’ says Grahame, the Scotch Presbyterian, 
“the Protestants who enacted toleration to them- 
selves, with the most impudent injustice and unchris- 
tian cruelty denied it to the men by whose toleration 
they had been permitted to gain an establishment in 
the province . ... Thus were the Catholics of 
Maryland, under the pretence of vices which none 
exemplified more forcibly than their persecutors, de- 
prived of those privileges, which for more than half 
a century, they had exercised with unparalleled 
justice and moderation : ... The slight notice 
which the policy of Lord Baltimore has received 
from the philosophic encomiasts of liberal institu- 
tions attests the capricious distribution of fame, and 
has probably been occasioned by dislike of his re- 
ligious tenets. It was apprehended perhaps that 
the charge of intolerance so strongly preferred by 
Protestants and philosophers against Catholic po- 
tentates and the Roman Church, would be weak- 
ened by the praise of a toleration which Catholics es- 
tablished and Protestants overthrew.” *. 


1Grahame. History of the United States. Vol. 1, pp. 333-336 


CHAPTER IV 


THE CHURCH IN THE NATION 


The war of American Independence was ended by 
treaty in Paris in 1783, and the Toleration Act of 
Catholic Maryland was to be made the basis and rock 
of all future laws and constitutions dealing with re- 
ligious freedom. Thenceforth the sun of human 
liberty was to rise in the West instead of the East, 
and the oriental custom of facing east was to be 
reversed by facing west. Indeed, the closing years of 
the eighteenth century revealed the rising sun of the 
eastern world dimmed with the smoke from the fires 
kindled by anarchy and irreligion.t 

In England the Church was penalized, in Ireland 
it was crushed. In France it was being rooted out 
by sword and fire. In Austria an infidel sat on the 
throne of the Cesars. In Belgium the Church was 
the spoil of the brazen-throated Danton. In Russia 
it was chained to a dungeon and in Poland it was 
wrapped in a shroud. An acute up-to-date evolution- 


*In Lyons, Nantes, and all through the Vendee was witnessed 
this terrible application of Anarchical government, 
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ist might have heard the grass grow in the streets of 
Rome. But it was not yet the age of evolutionists. It 
was the age of the Voltaires, the Rousseaus, the Robe- 
spierres, the Carriers, the Dantons and the Marats 
of that much vaunted philosophy which destroys 
everything, including virtue, that it may be built anew. 
And it was chiefly produced by the contemptuous 
disregard of their rights, and their failure to assert 
such rights by the Catholics of that day. So it was 
that all eyes were turned upon America. While toc- 
sins rang, and chains clanked, and altars smouldered 
in old world cities, the Catholic pioneers of our land 
were busily engaged in carrying the rude altars of the 
American forest into the hamlets and towns of the 
new nation, And their first care after that was to 
organize, knowing as they did that organization is 
necessary even in religion. Without organization 
there would have been no independence. It was this 
very fact that caused Benjamin Franklin to warn the 
colonists in his memorable words, “If we do not all 
hang together, we will all hang separately.” 

Yet it is here that the independent thinker steps in 
and says with that serious imbecility of which he is 
such a past master, that organization is not necessary 
in religion. He tells us that in everything else but 
religion men must have order and organization, but 
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in religion men must do their own thinking unbound 
by rules or regulations. Yet it is only in a lunatic 
asylum that rules or regulations are not observed, 
and that is why it is a lunatic asylum. Then how 
-many people there are who tell us that as between 
themselves and God they need no observance, no 
ceremonies, no interference of any kind with their 
self-constituted interpretation of God and his laws. 
They are the dispensers of Divine Wisdom, and they 
keep the greater part for themselves and dole out the 
lesser to their brethren of weaker intelligence. These 
are the professors of ideals and the keepers of idols. 
For the religion of the heart they have substituted the 
religion of the neighborhood. The religion of such 
people is a cant, an hypocrisy, a jest upon sanctity. 
Virtue with them, is ‘‘measured like cloth” and 
“honor is weighed in the golden balance.” 

The attitude of such men and women in religion 
is always destructive. They hold themselves forth 
as the authorized exponents and censors of Chris- 
tianity; they encourage insubordination to Church 
authority, and inculcate irreverence for all things 
sacred. They affront God and His Church by inso- 
lently assuming a middle ground between earth and 
heaven, and they inspire the class that hangs on the 
edge of decency by affecting an art that is both coarse 
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and unclean. Thus it is that the grosser veins of 
humor find their incentives in pictures of monks and 
wine barrels, while morality is ostentatiously dis- 
pensed from a degenerate stage by women whose 
record in histrionic art usually consists of two divorces 
and an offensive photograph. In this way our boasted 
age has supplanted religion with hypocrisy and phari- 
saism, lampooned a sacred calling with exaggerated 
cartoons, and constituted the harlequins of the stage 
the custodians of morality and the dispensers of 
theatrical honor. 

True religion very often sleeps because of its fan- 
cied security, a security which is as fatal to religion as 
to the state, and it was because of such indifference 
and sleepfulness in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, that our colonial forefathers experienced the 
woes and tribulations of their day. They knew from 
bitter experience that organization was their only 
hope of legitimate success. The vilest and filthiest 
elements of society in their day, as in our own, organ- 
ized to resist the civil authority, while gullible little 
Christians walked about, professing liberality of 
thought, freedom from organization, and a deter- 
mined resistance to any creed that asked more than a 
lip-service belief in the Lord Jesus. And because of 
such arrogant disinterestedness in their day, they had 
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what we in New York must ever guard against, 
notorious protection for license of every descrip- 
tion. 

Among our celebrated men of that day were the 
Jesuit fathers, Carroll, Lewis, Harding, Farmer and 
Greaton. To them was entrusted the work of found- 
ing the Church inthe nation. It was quite natural that 
English speaking priests would be found in the col- 
onies scattered along the shores of the Atlantic, par- 
ticularly as the principal Catholic colonies were those 
of New York, Maryland and Pennsylvania. When 
the glorious sun of independence rose on the horizon 
of the infant nation, twenty-five thousand English 
speaking Catholics blessed the light that rolled back 
once and forever the fogs and mists that enveloped 
their faith and blinded their opponents ;* and they had 
much to be thankful for. They lived for the most 
part, in the society of liberal and God-fearing neigh- 
bors. The true Protestant is never a fanatic, any 
more than the true Catholic isa bigot. The excitable 
and the narrow souls are to be found in both ranks 
but they are the exception, not the rule. 

Father Carroll, one of the Jesuits, was highly es- 
teemed by the members of the Continental Congress 


1Catholic population U. S., 1783: Maryland, 16,000; Pennsyl- 
vania, 7,000; all other states, 1,500; French Canadian population in 
Ohio and Mississippi territory ceded in 1783, 4,000; total, 28,500. 
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They commissioned him to go to Canada as fellow 
commissioner with Benjamin Franklin, to secure, if 
not the assistance, at least the neutrality of the more 
northern colony. . Fear of a Jesuit in those days, as 
in our own, was only confined to those who feared 
his learning. In the judgment of the Continental 
Congress, the learning and ability of a Jesuit was a 
very valuable asset in the cause of liberty. 

Father Carroll was a cousin of the famous Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, and a brother of Daniel Car- 
roll of Dudington. Father Lewis was vicar general of 
Maryland. At the first convocation of priests held in 
Maryland for the purpose of organizing the Church, 
twenty ex-Jesuits responded to the roll call. For it 
was verily a roll call. This was in the year 1783. In 
this year the Ohio and Mississippi territory was 
ceded to our government and this added four thou- 
sand more to the Catholic fold. 

Examining the Catholic population we find many 
distinguished men. In the front rank we have Charles 
Carroll. He was the richest and the longest lived of 
all the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
We say the richest, because of a certain incident re- 
lated of him while at the table on which that famous 
“Declaration” lay. He was educated in France, hay- 
ing studied under the Jesuits at Saint Omer. He 
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then journeyed to London where he studied law in the 
Inner Temple. In 1764 he returned to America. 
When the war broke out he became a fierce and 
irreconcilable patriot. He was verily a typical exam- 
ple of the bluff English squire. ‘A ship called the 
‘Peggy Stuart” had entered Annapolis Harbor with 
a cargo of tea on board. Carroll went about openly 
urging the people to burn the vessel and sink it with 
all its contents in the harbor. In the same aggressive 
manner he wrote to a friend in England who was at 
that time prominent in public affairs, “that twenty 
thousands bayonets should not ram the stamp act 
down colonial throats.” When returning to his seat 
in Independence Hall after signing the “Declara- 
tion’’ he heard a bystander say, “there goes a few 
millions”, meaning the destruction of his fortune in 
the event of failure. But some one else said: ‘There 
is more than one Carroll in Maryland.” Charles 
Carroll immediately returned to the table and wrote 
after his name the words, “of Carrollton,” thereby 
intimating that he staked all upon the issue. During 
his later life he was so highly esteemed by his fellow 
citizens that they elected him four times to the State 
Senate, twice as a Member of Congress, and one term 
as United States Senator. General Moylan was 
another prominent Catholic patriot. Still another 
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was Commodore “‘John Barry”, known as “fighting 
Jack Barry”, and the father of the American Navy. 

In Pennsylvania, thanks to the beneficent govern- 
ment instituted by William Penn, the Catholics were 
numerous enough to raise an Irish regiment of the 
line. In addition to this, the ‘Society of the Friendly 
Sons of Saint Patrick,”’ which at that time was organ- 
ized in Philadelphia, raised the sum of one hundred 
and three thousand, five hundred pounds, Pennsy]l- 
vania currency, for the support of Washington’s 
army. And not the least effective was the work done 
at Yorktown by Catholic troops from France, serving 
under Catholic commanders, all representing a nation 
that sent men and ships and arms to help the cause of 
liberty. The Catholic names of Lafayette, Pulaski 
and Kosciusko, De Grasse and Rochambeau illumine 
the heroic band of American commanders of that 
eventful time. 

When the war was over, 2 Te Deum of thanks- 
giving was sung in Saint Joseph’s Church, Philadel- 
phia. There were present General Washington and 
the French Ambassador, the Marquis La Luzerne. 
The Abbe Baudale, chaplain to the French Embassy, 
preached the sermon. 

The most convincing evidence of the prominent 
part played by our Catholic ancestors in the great 
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drama of the American Revolution is furnished to us 
by a document now in the British Museum. This is 
the report of General Robertson of the English army, 
to the English Parliament, on the conduct of the war 
in the colonies at that time. He says in his report: 
“General Lee informed me that one half the Con- 
tinental army were Irishmen.” 

As the Catholic Church was preparing a permanent 
home for the faith of her children, so did the new 
government cast about for a home for its officials, in 
other words a site for the federal city of Washington. 
Congress therefore appointed a committee of three 
to examine proposed sites. —They were Doctor David 
Stuart, physician to the President, Chief Justice John- 
son of Maryland and Daniel Carroll of Dudington, 
of the Carroll family. They selected the Carrolls- 
burg and Jenkins Hill properties, part of the Daniel 
Carroll estate. So that the Capitol at Washington 
stands upon the identical ground where was first 
unfurled the banner of religious freedom. 

From this time on the Church advanced in strength. 
Saint Joseph’s Church above referred to had been 
established as early as 1733, and Saint Mary’s in the 
same city, in 1763. But as late as 1782 the Catholics 
of New York were still worshiping in a carpenter’s 
shop. In 1789 Father Carroll was raised to the rank 
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of bishop, and three years later (1791) the first synod 
convened with twenty-two priests. In the same year 
the Sulpicians opened a seminary in Baltimore in 
which they housed several French priests who had 
been exiled because of the terrible revolution that was 
then deluging French soil with blood. It was about 
this time that the famous Belgian missionary, Peter 
John De Smet, came out to work on the missions 
in which he not only devoted his life but spent a 
fortune of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
Two other important events marked Catholic prog- 
ress and these were the founding of Georgetown 
college in 1788, and the publication of a new edition 
of the Bible, by Mathew Carey, a Catholic printer of 
Philadelphia, in 1790, making the second edition 
printed in the colonies. 

In 1808, the Catholic population had increased to 
one hundred and fifty thousand, and in the same 
year Baltimore was raised to the rank of an arch- 
diocese, with Bishop Carroll as first archbishop. 
Rome had restored the Jesuits to all their rights in 
1805, which gave a new impetus to the American 
branch. In 1809 the Augustinians arrived and 
settled in Philadelphia. One year before this (1808), 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Bardstown had 
been erected into dioceses. In 1815, the priesthood 
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had increased to eighty-five members, and the number 
was still further increased by the arrival of the Vin- 
centian order. ‘These priests, Sons of Saint Vincent 
de Paul, settled in Perry County, Missouri, establish- 
ing there Saint Mary’s Seminary. Mount Saint 
Mary’s College, Emmetsburg, Maryland, had been 
founded as early as 1809, and many lesser institutions 
were springing up throughout the country. The 
religious orders were entering and settling various 
communities in the populous centres, while native 
orders like the Visitation Nuns, founded by Mother 
Theresa in Baltimore, and the Sisters of Charity, 
founded by Mother Seton, a convert, at Emmetsburg, 
were aiding in the work of Catholic foundation. Nor 
was the work among the Indians neglected. The 
Jesuits were as busy as ever among the Kickapoos, the 
Pottawatomies, Osages and Kaskaskias. The Sul- 
pician Richard, and his associates, were among the 
Ottawas, while the Lazarists or Vincentians were busy 
gathering in the Indians of the Mississippi. Two of 
these prominent Vincentians were Odin and Timon. 
Peter John De Smet, of whom we have spoken, was 
the great missionary to the Flatheads of the Rocky 
Mountains. The Jesuits at this time reckoned their 
Indian converts by thousands in the Indian territory. 
In 1850 the Redemptorists, Trappists, Benedictines, 
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Franciscans and Christian Brothers were all adding 
their quota to the work, while the Catholic population 
had increased to fifteen hundred thousand. 

Just about this time the “Tractarian Movement”’ 
in England gave many brilliant men to the Church. 
This was the Oxford Movement, so called, and its 
influence reaching to our country brought into the 
fold the following well known men: Rev. William A. 
Hoyt of Vermont; Rev. F. A. Baker of Baltimore; 
Rev. J. M. Forbes, Rev. William Everett, Rev. 
Donald McLeod, Rev. Thomas Preston, Rev. Ferdi- 
nand White, Rev. J. V. Huntingdon, Rev. Mr. Wad- 
dams and Mr. Wheaton, all of New York. Also the 
Rev. Doctor Ives, Bishop of North Carolina. Many 
of these gentlemen were prominent Protestant clergy- 
men. ; 

While reciting these prominent names let us not 
forget the equally prominent founders of the Church. 
They were Archbishop Neale, 1815, Archbishop 
Mareshal, 1818, Archbishop Whitfield, 1828, Arch- 
bishop Eccleston, 1824, Archbishop Kendrick, 1851, 
and Archbishops Spalding, Purcell and McCloskey. 
Also Bishops Egan, Cheverus and Flaget, 1810, 
Dubourg and Conolly, 1815, Conwell and Eng- 
Jand, 1820, Fenwick, 1821, Rosati and De Necker, 
1826, DuBois, 1825, Portier, 1829 and Hughes, 
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1850.1 Then was opened the first Council of Balti- 
more, 1852, with six archbishops and twenty-six 
bishops. The prosperity of the Church, however, 
had incensed some fanatics, and caused an out- 
break known as the ‘“‘know-nothing movement.” It 
did not last long but its leaders succeeded in 
doing some damage. They burned the Ursuline 
Convent in Boston in 1834, and Saint Michael’s 
Church in Philadelphia in 1844. A mob of 
the same fanatics tried to destroy old Saint Patrick’s 
Cathedral, in New York. A similar attempt was 
made to burn the Carmelite Convent in Baltimore. 
Threats were also made to burn the churches of 
St. Charles Borromeo, St. Paul’s and St. James’s 
in Brooklyn. ‘The ‘“‘know-nothings”’, as they were 
aptly called, soon disappeared. In 1858 another 
important event occurred in the annals of the Ameri- 
can Church. This was the founding of the ‘‘Paulist 
Order’, by Father Isaac T. Hecker, a notable 
convert to the Church. His associates in the work 
were Fathers Deshon, Hewitt, Baker and Walworth, 
all converts. The success of Father Hecker and his 
brilliant associates is one of the household topics of 
our present day and needs no recounting here. The 


*Date of Consecration 
?'The Second Plenary Council Baltimore was held in 1866, 
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Church was now established, and her seats of learn- 
ing even in that early day presented an imposing list 
to the studious and observant mind. Georgetown 
College had been founded in 1789; Mount Saint 
Mary’s in 1808; Saint Louis University in 1829} 
Notre Dame University in 1842; Saint Johns Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, in 1859; Manhattan College in New 
York in 1853; Canisius College in 1870, and Niagara 
University in 1856. Seton Hall College, New Jer- 
sey, was established in the same year. At this 
time the Catholic population was sixty-five hundred 
thousand. 

The census of 1880, revealed the following statis- 
tics in buildings and members: 14 archbishops, 55 
bishops, 6,400 priests, 5,800 churches, 2,000 chapels, 
28 seminaries, 79 colleges, 500 academies, 2,400 
parochial schools, 386 hospitals and asylums, and 
7,000,000 of Catholics. This was the period of the 
Centennial of the founding of the United States 
government, and it was an important review of the 
forces of our faith after one hundred years of 
national life. In 1783 we had 25,000 Catholics and 
22 priests. 

The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore opened 
in 1884, and the list of ecclesiastics present included 
84 bishops and archbishops, 7 abbots, 23 superiors 
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of religious orders, 12 rectors of seminaries and 
go theologians. So did the Catholic Church pros- 
per. In 1776, the year of the Revolution, we were 
one in one hundred and twenty of the population; 
in 1876 we were one in eight and today we are 
one in every sixt. Perhaps our greatest boast as 
Catholics is that our forefathers were never on the 
wrong side either in the civil or religious life of 
the nation. Some people there were who did not 
like our creed, but they never represented the 
Protestants of our land. A few fanatics at best, and 
sometimes an unreasonable fear fostered and pro- 
moted by men who never had the cause of true 
Protestantism at heart. Witness the words of the 
great Father of our land, General George Washing- 
ton, the God-fearing and well beloved of all the 
colonists. Speaking to a deputation of his Catholic 
fellow citizens who called upon him to offer their 
heart-felt congratulations, he said, “I presume that 
your fellow citizens will not forget the patriotic part 
which you took in the accomplishment of their revolu- 
tion, and the establishment of their government; or 
the important assistance which they received from a 
nation in which the Roman Catholic faith is pro- 
fessed.” 


*See Table 2. 
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It was because of this clean record in the fold 
of Christ that other good men not of our faith 
came to us adding, by their illustrious names, 
to the lustre that illumines the Catholic cause. 
Such men were Orestes A. Brownson, famous 
in literature; Governors Lee and Burnett; Hon. 
Thomas Ewing, Frank Hurd, John H. Mulkey, 
James Troyman, John Joyes, Lemuel Sawyer, 
William Bissell, Ross Wilkins, Henry May, Joseph 
R. Chandler, Thomas B. Florence, Robert A. 
Blakewell, W. E. Weld, and B. R. Young. Also 
Major Henry Brownson, Commander Ward, U. S. 
N.; Generals Scammon, Northrop, Harney, McKaig, 
Whipple, Hardy, Sturgis, Tyler, Kilpatrick and Fos- 
ter. Also Commodore Guest, Rear Admirals A. A. 
Harwood and John C. Beaumont; Professor Ermen- 
strout, Levi Silliman Ives, Adam Livingston, James 
A. McMasters, Charles Warren Stoddard, Robert 
Lee and Paul Revere, grandson of the famous 
patriot. Even among our ecclesiastics the list of con- 
verts is a very imposing one. We have Archbishops 
Whitfield, Eccleston, Bayley and Woods; Bishops 
Rosecrans, Tyler, Waddams, Young, Becker, Gil- 
mour and Curtis; Fathers Kewley, White, Hecker, 
Richards, Deshon, Hewitt, Preston, Huntington, 
Hoyt, McLeod, Walworth, Woodman, Clarke, 
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Doane, Young, Sumner, Cyril, Van Rensselaer, 
Simmonds, Spencer, Searles, Hill, Shaw, Tillotson, 
Baker, Denny, Welch, Barnum and Cuthbert.1 

So we are immigrant, native, foreigner, citizen, 
learned and unlearned, simple and ignorant, patriot 
and philosopher. We embrace all men and all manner 
of men. And when we say foreigner and immigrant, 
let us doff our hats to those of them, of whom George 
Washington Parke Custis said in his time: ‘Today 
the grass has grown green over the grave of many a 
poor Irishman who died for America before any one 
here was born. In the Revolutionary war in this 
country, Ireland furnished one hundred men to 
any single man furnished by any foreign nation.” 
These were the men who formed the Pennsylvania 
and Maryland regiments, and also the ‘Southern 
Irish” troops that fought under General Washington. 
These were the men denounced in the English Parlia- 
ment for fighting under the rebel flag of Washington, 
and who were likewise accused of forming one half 
the rebel army. Yes, they were the foreigners and 
the immigrants of their day. And they have left 
a glorious memory to posterity. They were the 
undaunted Catholic Irish troops who were welcome 


*From a list complied by Mr. Richard H. Clarke in the American 
Catholic Quarterly Review 
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to the colonial shores, because they brought with 
them red blood and iron courage, and a firm deter- 
mination to drive their hated English oppressors 
from a new field. We should revere their memory 
in the same spirit of thankfulness as that which 
animated the colonial settlers who welcomed them as 
native to the soil. 

It must not be presumed however that the Catho- 
lic Church is always winning in the contest for 
spiritual supremacy; far from it; she very often 
loses and very seriously at that. In olden times men 
had the power, the legal power, to rob the Church 
both of her children and her temples. They never 
had the moral power, but that was always a minor 
consideration. The enemies of the Church have not 
now the legal power, but they have what is perhaps 
superior to it, namely, the money power. Catholics 
flatter themselves that they win the intellect; so they 
do. But the non-Catholics win the children, the 
immigrants and the ignorant; and they very often 
win the sailors and the soldiers of the United States 
service. [he Children’s Aid Society is the first 
step; the missions in the foreign settlements of 
all our large cities and the influence and the prestige 
of the great commercial corporations, are the final 
steps in the crusade of proselytism. Limitless gold 
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and unceasing vigilance is the price; and the slogan, 
“Anything to beat Rome,” is the motto of the non- 
Catholic crusaders. To ignore these facts is to de- 
ceive ourselves. Nor is this all. In the great non- 
sectarian educational institutions, teachers repeatedly 
assail Catholic doctrines.1_ The American Constitu- 
tion protects our religion from open persecution, but 
it does not and cannot protect us from liars and 
slanderers. In this world all human activity is of 
two kinds, constructive and destructive. What Ca- 
tholicism builds up, anti-Catholicism pulls down. 
While it is true that this is nothing new, it is also true 
that it has not ceased. The power and the effort 
to wean Catholics from their faith never sleeps. It 
is never impoverished, it is never weak. ‘There is 
more rejoicing over one Catholic child captured by 
the Children’s Aid Society, than over ninety-nine 
savages reading the Bible. Thus in religion, as in 
everything else, we find two opposing schools; the 
constructive and destructive. ‘This is no new dis- 
covery. Auguste Comte, the French philosopher, 
has pointed out in his Calendar of Celebrities, this 
fact. And this division applies, in private and public 
life, to every individual. In this world every man 
has his part to play, and his work is either of a 


* This is particularly the case in the higher schools in New York. 
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constructive or destructive character. No matter 
how small or obscure the individual may be, it rests 
with himself whether he will build up or tear down. 
And as among all men so there are the great leaders 
of men. Men like Calvin, Henry Tudor, Luther, 
Napoleon, Robespierre, Danton and Zuingle are 
always classed as destructives.1 This is the verdict 
of posterity. They are not helpers of the race; their 
work stands for retrogression and destruction. 

On the other hand, all through human history, we 
find great constructive minds standing forth for the 
uplifting of mankind. History is filled with the 
names of illustrious men who have labored with . 
might and main to improve mankind and lift it to a 
higher and nobler plane. Now the verdict of im- 
partial and philosophical history is that the greatest 
and noblest characters have ever been the exponents 
and promoters of Catholicism. Peter, Paul, John, 
Athanasius, Jerome, Augustine, Leo the Great, 
Hildebrand, Gregory the Great, Benedict, Dom- 
inic, Francis of Assisi, Bernard, Loyola, Francis 
Xavier and Vincent de Paul, these are admit- 
tedly the great beacon lights of human history.” 
Little men fighting about little events in their 


*2 Frederic Harrison, Calendar of Great Men 
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own little ways, write books and split hairs about 
their little champions. But the philosophers, who 
alone possess the gift of living apart from humanity 
while studying its beauties and defects, point out that 
the great blazing torches that light the endless high- 
ways of the human race, are the titans whose names 
we have just recited. When we consider the gen- 
erations of men that have lived and passed away, 
the nations that have risen, flourished and fallen, 
and the schools of thought that have dominated the 
intellect and guided the destinies of the world, and 
then consider how small the work of one individual 
is, we are forced to the conclusion that the power 
that makes these Catholic names live on and grow 
brighter every day, is a force superior to human 
genius. It is truly a constructive force and it is still 
more; it is a supernatural force. These great 
Catholic spirits live on. The pens of the most ag- 
gressive critics become as blades of grass and leaves 
of aspen when used for the purpose of discrediting 
the life work of these Catholic leaders of the race. 
Diggers of earth, weighers of sand and measurers 
of atoms, all have their niches in the temple of fame, 
but these champions of Catholic faith have their 
names written in the book of life. It is never 
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science, or philosophy, nor the glamor of national 
fame that gives the unqualified tribute of eternal 
distinction to the monk and the abbot. It is religion 
and religion alone; the religion of Catholic Chris- 
tianity. 

‘And this is the religion that loses in the struggle 
with wealth, power and subsidized proselytism. It 
loses more than we care to admit; and it loses to a 
great extent through the carelessness and selfishness 
of some of its professing members. Every Catholic 
school and college is needed to resist the machinations 
of the enemies of the Catholic Church. And for 
the same purpose every Catholic has imposed upon 
him a duty to help in the cause of Catholic education. 
Because by promoting Catholic education he pro- 
motes the study of Catholic history, for wherever 
Catholic history is read, there is the Catholic Church 
triumphant, and the work of slander and misrepre- 
sentation powerless and dead. If the Catholic 
Church is to win in the struggle for spiritual suprem- 
acy, she must win by the united effort of all her 
people. It will not be enough to stand by and 
approve the work. He who founded the creed 
will give the approbation, but we who live by the 
creed, we must do the work. For if any man thinks 
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that the mere fact of his being a Catholic adds to 
the glory of the creed, let him disabuse his mind 
quickly of such a fallacy, and put his shoulder to 
the wheel, the Catholic wheel, which is ever the hub 
of the Christian world. 


CHAPTER V. 
A LittLe History on RExicious LiNEs 


Now as a result of all this religious propaganda, 
this striving after Christian perfection in the colonial 
life, we ought to have some fine results. The colonial 
combat for the founding of the most aggressive 
creed in the warfare against the devil and all his 
earthly minions ought to have resulted in some 
splendid evidences of the Christian faith. In seeking 
for the proofs let us take the foremost city of the 
Union, the great City of New York. Here we have 
the financial capital and centre of art and com- 
merce of the Western World. Here we have great 
religious corporations, magnetic preachers, rich 
churches, splendid art galleries, museums, universi- 
ties, professors and teachers of the most advanced 
learning; in fact everything that tends to refinement, 
education and Christian excellence. And yet in this 
great City of New York our Christianity is weaker 
and meaner than in many a smaller city. Vice and 
indecency stalk rampant through the public places. 
Our stage is the lowest in the scale of decency of any 
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section of the country. Cities like Boston, Pittsburg, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia prohibit the production of 
vile plays that are in demand in our city. In the 
poor attempt that is made to remove the nasty 
productions of our low class New York theatres, the 
police pull one way and the lower courts pull an- 
other, while the Municipal officials stand aside and 
ignore the combat. In some of our public schools 
the Christmas festival observance is forbidden. Jesus 
Christ is a stranger at the door of many a New 
York school. He dare not enter, nor shall- His name 
be mentioned in the class room. The scholars may 
read and write about Moses, Confucius, Zoroaster, 
Napoleon, Cesar and even the tyrants of Russia, 
but about Christ, never. ‘A teacher would forfeit 
her position to allow it. School songs with the name 
of Christ in the verse are barred. Do we hear 
any protests against this vice, this crime, this hatred 
of Christ in New York? Oh, no. We are all too 
busy making money. Do we hear any objections 
from the Board of Education? Not much. In the 
words of the “Ancient Mariner’’, “the silence falls 
like music on the ear”. Whose fault is it? 

All this pleases the socialist. He is talking for the 
Millennium. And it pleases the anarchist, because 
civilization is his bugbear, The business of an an- 
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archist is to make bombs for the Millennium. We 
have seen the effects of this denial of Christ in 
history. The socialists of the French Convention 
such as Vergniaud, Condorcet, Petion, Valaze, Bris- 
sot and others of their class all voted for the abolition 
of all things proving Christ.1. They were followed 
by the anarchists, Danton, Marat, Robespierre, Tal- 
lien, Carrier and Lebon, the destroyers of the human 
race, and when they had finished, they and their vic- 
tims were engulfed in one vast tomb of blood. Still 
we are not troubled about such remote happenings. 
We have other things to think of. Success is the 
watchword here. The world is a hard taskmaster. 
If a man is successful, then his success is praised in 
the newspaper columns. When he dies we recite how 
many clubs he belonged to; how many corporations 
he directed; whom his daughters married; how his 
-sons will succeed him; how much they will get when 
he is buried in the family vault; what shares of stock 
he held in life, and how they will not be affected in 
their value by his death. But if he fail in life, then 
odium and oblivion wait upon his heels. It will cost 
seventy-five cents to publish the notice of his death. 
In life the successful man of this kind managed the 
church as well as the money market. He dominatedand_. 


1Lamartine, History of the Girondists, Vol. 2. 
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regulated the preacher and his sermons. He gauged 
the volume of the organ, and he toned down the 
vibrating noises in the choir. And when he entered 
the church the usher salaamed to him. But when his 
poor and unsuccessful neighbor appeared to take his 
place with the ‘‘publican” afar off from the magnate, 
the usher came to the door and shooed him away.! 

And all these things happen in New York. This 
is the heritage of colonial Christianity as seen in New 
York today. We have wandered so far away from 
the ideals of our ancestors that we seem to be playing 
a part. There is no enthusiasm, no charity, no 
brotherly love, no contentment, no realization of that 
golden age of which we were promised. 

“The Reformation,” says Saint Armand, “had its 
golden age, its period of noble enthusiasms and gener- 
ous illusions, like the French Revolution. There was 
then no question of either impairing the force or unity 
of dogma, of bringing the religious passions into the’ 
service of ambition or cupidity, of troubling men’s 
souls or of provoking civil wars. Luther repelled the 
name of heretic with horror, and recognized the right 
of the Church to proscribe schisms. The time had 
not yet come when Henry the Eighth would trans- 


*This happened in a Church on Fifth Avenue, New York, some 
years ago. 
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form himself into the pope of England, and Calvin 
dishonor Geneva by kindling the faggot of Michael 
Servetus. All that men wanted was to reform morals 
by bringing back to earth the purity and ideal sim- 
plicity of the early Christian ages. Knowledge and 
virtue promised to unite for the triumph of justice 
and truth. A breath of liberty rejuvenated men and 
at this solemn moment when the conscience of the 
human race seemed presently about to rise against 
abuses, vice and scandals, the innovators no more 
dreamed of the religious wars, than the men of 1789 
foresaw the scaffolds of 1793. . . . The vital wound 
of Protestantism which recoiled from its own princi- 
ples, and did not clearly know what it wanted to 
destroy or what it wanted to preserve, that inconse- 
quence which could not fail to strike all reflective 
minds, dispelled many illusions and prevented the 
yielding of blind faith to the semi-audacities of the 
innovators.” ‘Then it was,” said Michelet, “‘that the 
human soul, almost on the point of launching forth 
into the infinity of the unknown, glanced backward 
again, interrogated its ancient path, asked if it were 
not enough to return to the days of old.’ 


* When Luther found that Erasmus, the leading reformer, furiously 
repudiated the title of Lutheran, he challenged him to write an 
explanation of his position in the Reformation controversy. Erasmus 
did so by writing a defense of the Holy See, 
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And continuing the same subject in his life of 
Oliver Cromwell, Lamartine says, “Henry the 
Eighth, the Caligula of Britain, in a fit of anger 
against the Church of Rome, changed the religion of 
his kingdom. This was the greatest act of absolute 
authority ever exercised by one man over an entire 
nation. The caprice of the king became the con- 
science of the people and temporal authority subju- 
gated their souls. The old Catholicism repudiated 
by the sovereign was abandoned to indiscriminate 
pillage and derision with its dogmas, hierarchy, 
clergy, monks, monasteries, ecclesiastical possessions, 
territorial fiefs, hoarded riches and temples of wor- 
ship. Henry the Eighth and his councillors never- 
theless wished to preserve the ancient religion of the 
state so far as it was favorable to the interests of the 
king, useful to the clergy, and delusive for the people. 
. . - Selecting a politic medium between the Church 
of Rome and the Church of Luther, England con- 
stituted her own. This Church, rebellious against 
Rome, whom she imitated, while opposing her, sub- 
mitted to Luther whom she restrained while she 
encouraged his tenets. Having revolted at the com- 
mand of the sovereign against the ancient and sacred 
authority of the Romish Church, it was absurd to 
think that the conscience of the nation would submit 
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without a murmur to the unity of the new institution, 
the foundations of which had been planted before 
their eyes in debauchery and blood by the English 
tyrant too recently for them to believe in its divine 
origin.” The voice of him who saw the rise and 
fall of dynasty, republic, empire and kingdom is now 
stilled in the tomb, but his analytical genius recalls to 
mind the memorable saying of Aegidius of Viterbo, 
‘“‘Men must be changed by that which is holy, not that 
which is holy be changed by men’. 

But we will follow Mr. W. H. Lyon, the author of 
“A Study of the Sects’’, in the analysis of this cause 
of our modern brand of Christianity. We have noth- 
ing to say about it. It is merely for the purpose of 
explaining the peculiar features of our latter day be- 
lief. “The difference,” says Mr. Lyon, “between the 
Unitarians and Evangelical Protestants is as great as 
that between Evangelicals and the Catholics, or would 
be if our Orthodox friends would stand still long 
enough to be photographed distinctly. The study of 
this subject and the consultations I have had with 
various representative men have surprised me by 
revealing the state of confusion and change in which 
all beliefs except those of the Roman Catholics now 
exist. Few of those who claim to hold the faith of 
their fathers are aware how far they have drifted 
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from that faith, or what chameleon powers words 
have to assimilate themselves to the mental environ- 
ment of succeeding generations.” And then passing 
in review the great sects the same writer comments 
upon them in the following terms: “‘Unitarians con- 
sider, not only that they are Protestants, but that they 
alone are true to the fundamental Protestant principle 
of the direct communication of the soul with God. 
They charge the Evangelicals with having displaced 
the barrier of the church and its rites to replace it, not 
only with a literal Bible upon which they cannot 
agree, and which they have made an unwilling ob- 
stacle to the progress of truth, but with creeds defining 
the meaning of the Bible, which they have made often 
of equal and even superior authority to the Scrip- 
tures.” 

“The history of the Lutherans,” he continues, 
“after the death of their leader is very painful. 
Instead of standing united and firm against their still 
powerful enemy, the Roman Church, they broke into 
the most bitter controversies among themselves and 
with the Calvinists.” “Lutheranism . . . proved re- 
actionary within, and an impediment to the success of 
the movement without. It turned its energies against 
heresies in its own ranks rather than against the com- 
mon enemy.” ‘To the Unitarian the Lutheran 
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history is valuable as showing the disastrous effects 
of limiting truth by the words rather than by the 
spirit of a single man, though he be as great as 
Luther, and by creeds which not only circumscribe 
truth, but dictate even what shall be read in the Bible. 
Such a course leads, not only to divisions and con- 
troversies, but to reactions as violent as the action, and 
resulting in the overthrow of the creeds so vehemently 
urged. When the Reformation was under way it 
was from Calvin not Luther that Dutch Protestantism 
took shape.’’+ 

Then turning to the Presbyterians he continues: 
“Doubtless many of us have envied them their body 
of divinity and their unity upon it; but the revision 
movement of 1889 has brought to light a long hidden 
and extensive rebellion against the most extreme doc- 
trines of the Confession, and the fact that they have 
been lying unused in many a church. It is precisely 
this temptation to insincerity . . . which Unitarians 
dread when tempted to form a creed. It is needless 

* Martin Luther was an Augustinian priest and professor in Witten- 
berg in 1508. He was excommunicated in 1520. ‘The Sorbonne, 
Paris, condemned his teachings, likewise himself on April 21, 1521. 

Henry the Eighth of England in the same year, published his 
defense of the Catholic Church against Luther: London, 1521. 

Ulric Zuingle was a priest in the Great Minster of Zurich, 1518. 
He was excommunicated in 1523. Both Luther and Zuingle married 


after their excommunication. “Learning perished where Luther 
reigned,” said Erasmus. Quoted by Edward Clodd. 
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to add that in the doctines themselves we stand far 
away from the Presbyterians.”” Here he turns to the 
Episcopalians. “As ‘the’ Church it declines to con- 
sider itself on a level with the sects, works less and 
less with them, and holds its clergy at a distance from 
theirs . . . this assumption and the exclusiveness 
which follows from it cannot but be repulsive. . . . 
It has long been a mystery to us how so many men of 
trusted integrity and frankness could remain in the 
English and Episcopal churches with their known 
disbelief in so many points of its doctrine and usage.” 
Here Mr. Lyon reflects upon the differences sep- 
arating his church from Congregationalism, the 
parent of Unitarianism. ‘Our divergence from their 
doctrines is still very great, and until they change 
much faster than they have, is irreconcilable.” 

With this brief dismissal, he turns now to the Bap- 
tists and Methodists in the following words. “That 
the Baptists should insist upon transferring to cold 
and icy regions the forms natural to warm ones only, 
is a rigor of ritualism against which real Christianity 
must protest, . . . the insistence . . . upon immer- 
sion and the exclusion from the communion of all 
not so baptized, makes it still more to be regretted 
and sets the Baptists who cling to it, the more squarely 
against the progress of Christian union. . . . And 
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while there is not much semblance or sympathy be- 
tween the emotional worship of the Methodists, and 
our more quiet and intellectual ways, yet . . . we find 
something akin to our belief. . . . But the fact that 
in their revolt from Calvinism the Methodists stopped 
with the denial of human helplessness, and cling yet 
to the Trinity, the deity of Christ, a vicarious atone- 
ment, a future state fixed forever at death, and a 
textual use of Scripture, keeps a gulf between them 
and us which at present it seems impossible to 
bridge.” 

We take leave of Mr. Lyon in the following fine 
commentary upon our own Church: ‘The Catholic 
seems to be right in claiming that an infallible book 
without an infallible interpreter cannot be a ground 
of certitude in religion, and that the number of Prot- 
estant sects prove this. The Evangelical Protestant 
position is a mixture of authority and reason in 
varying and uncertain proportions, and without the 
strength of either.” The Catholic “‘is freer than the 
Evangelical Protestant in his handling of Scripture, 
feeling secure from serious error under the control 
of the Church; gives more credit to the everyday 
virtues of mankind—as honesty, purity and charity— 
sneering less at ‘mere morality’, and is more generous 
and more kindly in his view of the future life so far 
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as purgatory is concerned. Even his doctrine of the 
infallibility of the Pope hints of the ever present 
spirit, whose revelations did not cease eighteen hun- 
dred years ago. The Catholic Church also deserves 
great credit for the principle of the equality of all 
men before God, building its costly churches among 
the poor as well as among the rich, and making the 
two classes equal in the house of worship. . . . The 
civilized world owes a great debt to the Roman 
Church. During the chaos which followed the over- 
throw of the Roman Empire by the Northern bar- 
barians, the Church was the only power which was 
respected. It conquered the conquerors, . . . it be- 
came the refuge of men of letters, and the guardian 
of manuscripts. It encouraged art and music. 
Within itself rank counted for little or nothing, 
and the highest offices were open to men of hum- 
blest birth who had the ability to reach and fill 
them.” 

So much for Mr. Lyon. Let us see how the 
Evangelical colonists regarded the heritage of the 
Reformers. As early as 1631 we find Ratcliffe, .a dis- 
senter, suffering mutilation, flogging and banishment 
at the hands of the Puritans. Mrs. Hutchinson and 
her followers were banished six years later. Roger 
Williams was banished from New England in 1636. 
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The Anabaptists and Quakers were whipped, im- 
prisoned and banished. And finally two men and 
one woman, Quakers, were hanged on Boston Com- 
mon. 

Indeed there was little if any sentiment in New 
England in those early days. The Confederation in 
1643 passed three odious laws. The first provided 
for the return of the fugitive slave; the second 
doomed captive red men to slavery, and the third 
classed persons among the spoils of war.1 Slavery 
was an institution of New England, having been in- 
troduced as early as 1637 by the Pilgrim Fathers. 
Slaves in those days, like corporations in our own, 
had no souls. And yet there was a fine appreciation 
of the danger of keeping a soul in bondage, for we 
find in the Virginia colony a class of Christian slave 
owners who would not permit their slaves to be bap- 
tized in order to avoid the scandal of holding Chris- 
tian slaves. From the year 1660 to 1680 the Puri- 
tans continually quarreled among themselves about 
all sorts of theological questions. T‘he questions of 
baptism and church membership were almost as 
riling as the appearance of a Quaker. ll this was 
paving the way for the advance of that nemesis of 
disintegration which waited, “like patience on a 

*See Doyle, History of the English Colonies, Vol. 3 
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monument” at the church door of Puritanism. In 
this year of 1680, the Confederation numbered fifty- 
five thousand whites. According to the ancient 
chronicler the blacks did not count. But the spirit 
of Puritanism was dead. Unitarianism had pro- 
nounced the final absolution over the creed of Crom- 
well. It was a strange creed. A creed that so 
effectively eliminated every vestige, figure and repre- 
sentation of the passion and death of Our Saviour, 
that when its vanquishing antagonist, Unitarianism, 
arose within its very portals, it was horrified to find 
that the newcomer denied that Our Saviour was the 
Son of God. So did Puritanism reap the whirlwind 
of desolation. Anglicanism in New York and Vir- 
ginia fared even worse. The first gun fired in the 
Revolution shook the Anglican Church to its very 
foundation, and it fell like a house of cards. The 
bulk of the clergy and thousands of the laity fled to 
England. Ten thousand left New York. Eleven 
hundred left Boston in one day. Forty thousand 
enlisted in the English army. The church property 
was almost destroyed. The ministers were stoned, 
shot at, ducked in ponds and maltreated in every 
possible way by the people. The feeling against them 
was increased by the fact that the Rev. Jacob Duche, 
chaplain to Congress had become a traitor, while 
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another minister, the Rev. Samuel Seabury, had al- 
lowed his sympathy for the English to lead him into 
the camp of the English army with some maps of 
Long Island, to the imminent danger of Washington 
and his army. But the church lacked not patriots, 
and they saved the remains of Anglicanism, if not the 
church itself, by falling into line with the Congrega- 
tionalists, the Catholics, the Baptists and the Presby- 
terians of the land. The Methodists were only 
arriving in the country at this time, and being an 
English sect were receiving some of the unwelcome 
attentions being lavished without stint upon -the 
Anglicans. So perished the two great English creeds 
of colonial days. They made eternal war against the 
Catholic who formed the third English creed of that 
time. And of the three, the Catholic alone remained 
in full strength and vigor. The test had been made 
in the New World without fear or favor. No fear 
on the part of the Catholic, and certainly no favor. 

At the end of the colonial age patriotic Puritanism 
lacked faith, faithless Anglicanism lacked patriotism, 
while Catholicism retained undying faith and un- 


selfish patriotism. If therefore our modern Chris- 
tianity is today what it is we know the reason why. 
Foreign and native writers have told us the where- 


*See tables 3 and 4. 
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fore, lacking neither candor in criticism nor truth in 
analysis. Therefore it is that our high priced preach- 
ers do not convince; our rich churches do not save; 
the missions for the poor on the back streets do not 
evangelize. Our standard oil colleges and steel trust 
libraries do not uplift; our vaunted non-sectarian 
schools and universities do not enlighten, because the 
Catholic ideal, Jesus Christ, the Son of the Living 
God, is not their standard. Along commercial lines 
we are very aggressive. Along spiritual lines we are 
very sensitive and cowardly. Policy and conditions 
repress our spiritual exuberance. We are the cowards 
of the age. Our only hope is that the Catholic 
leaven in its irresistible saturation of American Chris- 
tianity may reawaken the spirit of the past. The 
spirit of the mailed and crested warriors who de- 
fended the cross in deeds of valor, and whose armor 
we still hang, with pomp and boast of family pride, 
in old baronial halls. The La Vallettes, The Tan- 
creds, the Godfreys, the Don Johns, and the Lisle 
Adams of Catholic Christianity of whom the world 
has written regardless of faith or creed, 


“Here lies valor victorious over fortune.” 


1 The inscription on the tomb of Villiers Lisle Adam, Grand Master 
of the Knights of Saint John, who in the year 1522 defended the 
‘fortress of the island of Rhodes, with a small force of 1,000 soldiers 
and 4,000 townsmen, against the attack of Soliman the Magnificent 
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and his army of 150,000 Turks. After a fearful siege of six months, 
during which the garrison under Lisle Adam lost but 700 men, and 
the attacking army of Turks the astounding number of 80,000 slain, 
Lisle Adam was compelled to surrender. His ammunition was all 
used up and the food of the garrison was likewise consumed. Sick- 
ness, death and starvation had destroyed his resisting force. The 
Cross was lowered before the Crescent, and the garrison walked out 
amidst the admiring plaudits of the Turkish Commanders. This 
wonderful defense, the small number of killed under Lisle Adam and 
the large number of slain among the Turks, filled Europe with 
admiration for the gallant knights, and shame for having failed to 
go to their assistance. The knights afterwards settled at Malta. 


CHAPTER VI 
Tue SCIENCE OF IRRELIGION 


“Know then this awful truth, it is not given, 


To elude the wisdom of Omniscient Heaven.” 
—HEsIop 


Irreligion is the science of pseudo-science, while 
unbelief is the cant of false philosophy. The ir- 
religious and unbelieving man can always quote the 
principles of materialism and abiogenesis' to his 
listener. He is the man who is puffed and swollen 
with a little learning. He is always crammed to 
suffocation with fallacies, absurd deductions and silly 
conclusions. In the language of Plutarch he is ever 
“fainting underneath the load of his own head”. 
Men of this kind, for there are many such, have 
always something to tell us about the inconsistencies 
of Christianity. An earthquake always justifies them 
in their unbelief, while a pestilence proves their 


1 The now exploded theory of Spontaneous Generation. The Italian 
Redi was the first to expose this humbug. 
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godless position. Their great fort is to walk in the 
footsteps of Darwin, Spencer, Huxley and Haeckel. 
Like the pedantic parrots that they are, they rattle 
away at the twaddle about “Organic Evolution’’, and 
pressing into service their few arguments and fewer 
analogies, they attempt to build up a system of 
amateur evolution with a jelly-speck, a tadpole and 
a gibbering baboon. With their stock phrases, silly 
analogies, a little biology and the ‘“‘Origin of Spe- 
cies,” they are equipped for the combat, for it is 
always a combat with them, the combat of science 
and religion. True science does not make war upon 
religion. ‘The province of true science,” says Hoff- 
man, “‘is to logically arrange and systematize knowl- 
edge.”” In other words to put together a system of 
carefully ascertained facts, logically and accurately 
verified. Not a mongrel juxtaposition of philosophy, 
psychology, biology and geology, tested with non- 
sense, and then boiled down into a series of absurd 
conclusions. This is not science. Such work is 
merely a play upon theories, and very foolish theories 
at that. Yet this kind of scientific play amuses and 
flatters some evolutionary enthusiasts into a belief 
that the connection between a tadpole and a ring- 
tailed monkey can be satisfactorily filled in. This 
kind of work would certainly make war upon religion 
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or any other institution if taken seriously. The 
ancient couplet, 


“Best rear no lion in your state, ’tis true, 
But treat him like a lion if you do,” 


has a very apt bearing upon such theorists, par- 
ticularly if we substitute the donkey for the lion. For 
if so-called schools of research are going to stand for 
all the nonsense put forth by over zealous neophytes, 
then all speculative science will be turned into ridicule. 
It is therefore to the interests of speculative science 
that some of its writers be qualified in the schools to 
write intelligently upon the subject, whatever that 
subject may be, instead of writing drivel regarding 
science and ridicule concerning religion. 

A science that contains the proposition that Chris- 
tian faith is to be left out of the question because a 
belief in it is simply a survival of primitive and super- 
stitious man, is no science at all. Thus it happens that 
a little coterie of the anti-Christian followers of Dar- 
win, Huxley, Wallace, Tyndall and Haeckel, veri- 
table midges in intellectuality, float and swim cease- 
lessly about their masters in the mazes of scientific 
irreligion and the hazy atmosphere of “Natural 
Selection”. Much of the glory of “Organic Evolu- 
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tion” has faded in the past few years because of the 
death and desertion of its most advanced champions, 
and also because of the decisive blows dealt its 
theories by the great Catholic scientist, Dr. Louis 
Pasteur. The work of this true son of the Church 
has driven the irreligious champions of generative 
mud to the rear. 

Many masters are found in these modern schools 
of evolutionary propaganda, notably Tyndall, Clodd, 
Huxley, Spencer, Romanes, Darwin, Haeckel, La- 
marck and last but not least Sir Charles Lyell, whose 
exhaustive investigations are barely surpassed by his 
endless suppositions. To bolster up the strange and 
mongrel theories that produce tadpoles from slime 
and literary gentlemen from ourang-outangs, various 
sciences are used as feeders for the guidance of the 
groping neophyte. Chief among these are geology 
and biology. Every scintilla of Christian belief can 
be explained away by accepting the foggy and obtuse 
interpretation of natural phenomena as deduced by 
these perverted scientists. ‘They are like the famous 
Mr. Venus in “Our Mutual Friend”. They have 
their collection of queer aids in the business, the 
furniture of the cult. We find peat bogs, real old 
fossils, jars of all kinds (including some of those that 
excited the suspicions of the late A. Ward), stone 
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knives, bronze hatchets, Egyptian bricks, arrow 
heads, jaw-bones, some numb-skulls in the flesh, and 
the Lansing man. With this assortment they can 
prove that there is no God; that the story of the 
Creation is only a myth; that all men are descended 
from apes; that Our Blessed Savior was a mere man, 
and that the Bible is a book of poetry, nothing more. 
If the wavering neophyte is anxious to be satisfied 
and willing to accept the hazy explanations offered, 
all these concrete proofs and abstract conclusions will 
render him happy. As an illustration of the immuta- 
ble character of this kind of proof we have only to 
recall the fact that Professor Haeckel has always been 
in the front rank, and just a little bit ahead, of those 
who insist that man is descended from the ape, 
whereas now the same professor tells us that the ape 
is descended from man. Still another illustration is 
the Moulin-Quignon jaw bone. This was triumph- 
antly pointed to as a genuine pre-historic fossil by 
English and French geologists. Evolutionary dev- 
otees wept with gratitude over this undying proof 
that carried them aeons of ages nearer to their pro- 
toplasmic ancestors. But in the midst of the inter- 
change of letters and communications between the 
secretaries of the learned societies, royal and other- 
wise, some sacrilegious workmen confessed that they 
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had taken the jaw bone from a plague graveyard of 
the fourteenth century in order to earn the reward 
offered for the finding of genuine fossils. Sir Walter 
Scott takes his fling at this form of gullibility in the 
“Antiquary”. But the most peculiar thing about all 
this “Natural phenomena” and “Evolution” business 
is that the teachers of it always insist on the neophyte 
surrendering his powers of reasoning and judgment 
to them. He must not reason at all; he has no 
right to reason once he enters their camp; they do 
the reasoning and the thinking. His business is to 
buy their books and read them. Of course he is a 
little shaky when he starts in to read up his ring- 
tailed genealogy. He dislikes to think that while 
Apollo’s ancestor was Jupiter or even Cronus, his 
own ancestor was a ‘“‘what is it” of the African desert; 
but such is fate; evolutionary fate. ‘‘Nor fire nor 
brazen wall can keep out fate,” much less baboons. 
There is no greater tyranny in any school of thought 
than the tyranny exercised by the teachers of evolu- 
tion; they demand a complete surrender of judg- 
ment on the part of their pupils. To question their 
“obiter dicta” is to confess oneself addleheaded and 
stupid. 


“He who once enters at a tyrant’s door, 
Becomes a slave, though he were free before.” 
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The student of evolution must not question any- 
thing. If there are any new discoveries to make they 
will be made at the proper time. The Lansing mant 
and the troglodyte will vary the monotony with the 
infusoria and the mucilage drop.” If the business 
gets bad Professor Haeckel will reverse himself once 
more in the interest of the science, and then we shall 
begin all over again and verify what we never dis- 
covered in the line of missing links. The dominating 
characteristic in the teaching and writings of these 
pseudo-scientists is the offensive conceit, that man 
after thousands of years of belief in God and the story 
of the creation must now concede to them the dis- 
covery that a belief in the truths contained in the 
Bible is simply a rank superstition, akin to Confucian- 
ism or Buddhism; a superstition that we are going to 
dispense with at the bidding of a coterie of daring 
blasphemers. To such men the mumblings of a 
baboon or the gyrations of a gibbon are of far more 
interest than the accumulated religious thought of 
centuries. 

This is the pseudo-science that teaches that man 
is not the product of the Genetic creation, but rather 


*See Note, page 182 
*The false scientist seriously informs us that the Ameba, the 
smallest of fresh water animals, was the original germ of life on 
earth. 
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the evolution of a series of terrestrial experiences, 
beginning with the primitive and microscopical pro- 
tozoa of zoology. That we originated in the lowest 
form of animal life, for instance, the ameba, a tiny 
fresh water animal which resembles a drop of muci- 
lage under the microscope. Thus we came along in 
a hobble-de-hoy procession of jelly-specks, tadpoles, 
apes, savages and the Apollo Belvidere. The be- 
lief in spontaneous generation finds no interest in 
things supernatural, while as for the history of Catho- 
lic Christianity it is merely an absurd narration to 
those enthusiasts, who burrow under fire-fused and 
water-laid strata for the fossiliferous links that will 
connect them with their ancestors, the tailless apes of 
the miocene age. For ourselves we have not as yet 
developed a proper respect for our ancestral jelly- 
specks. The picture of a gorilla does not remind us 
of any particular ancestor. 

Infusoria and rhizapoda may have begun our 
neighbor’s career, if it be his wish to have it so, but 
it does not follow that we should stand idly by, while 
the same persistent gentleman puts into our genealogi- 
cal tree his collection of creeping and jumping speci- 
mens. And because we do object we are told that the 
Catholic Church is opposed to science. This is not 
science. It is the humbug that according to Vir- 
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chow’ has failed, totally failed to prove the transition 
from animal to man. “The middle link,” says 
Virchow, “thas not been found and never will be 
found. Man is not descended from the ape. It has 
been proved beyond a doubt that during the past five 
thousand years there has been no noticeable change 
in mankind.” Professor Riitemeyer writing on the 
same subject accuses Haeckel of ‘‘playing with the 
public and with natural sciences.”’ But severe as this 
condemnation is, that of Pasteur? surpasses it in with- 
ering scorn and contempt. 

“Posterity,” says Pasteur, “will one day laugh at 
the foolishness of the modern materialistic philoso- 
phers. The more I study nature, the more I stand 
amazed at the works of the Creator. I pray while 
I am engaged in my work in the laboratory.” That 
is the kind of a scientist that the Catholic Church 
produces. There is no drivel in his theory. There is 
no hypocrisy in his composition. There is no blas- 
phemy in his scientific conclusions. He does not find 
a commission in science to mock the religious beliefs 
of countless thousands or to stand before Heaven and 
defy Almighty God. This is the same great son 


’ 


*Dr. Rudolf Virchow, the eminent medical discoverer of the 
cellular nature of animal tissue. 

* Pasteur’s experiments completely routed the champions of spon- 
taneous generation. 
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of the universal church who once said, ‘Happy 
is he who bears within him a God, an ideal of beauty, 
and who obeys it,—ideal of art, ideal of science, ideal 
of country, ideal of the virtues of the Gospel.” But 
we hear the catch phrases of Catholic opposition to 
science day after day and year after year. With 
pseudo-scientists this cry about Catholic opposition 
has become a chronic complaint. ‘The ass complains 
of the cold even in July,” says the Talmud. 

To what science is the Catholic Church opposed? 
Is it to astronomy? If so, how is it we find Coperni- 
cus, the father of our astronomy, a poor parish priest 
dedicating his work to the pope. And Galileo, an- 
other good Catholic, who invented the telescope and 
microscope. Galileo, of whom we hear so much from 
people of not over-much information. They forget 
to tell us that he died a good Catholic, enjoying a 
pension from Pope Urban the Eighth. And Piazzi, 
discoverer of the first asteroid; Gassendi, first observ- 
er of the transit of Mercury: the great Le Verrier;1 
and the Jesuit astronomers, Secchi, Schall and Ver- 
beist, the last two Mandarins and presidents of the 
mathematical society of Pekin.2 And when we turn 
to electrical science we find such Catholics as Ampere, 


*Father Zahm, Catholic Scientists 
*Max Muller, Science of Language 
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Volta, Galvani and Nobili; names that are literally 
grafted upon the science. Even in geology, botany 
and archeology we are able to enlighten our skeptical 
critics with a Hamard, a Bourgeois, the two Jussieus 
and Abbe Winckelmann, called the father of arch- 
zological science. And are we to receive no credit 
for a Guttenberg, a Schaffer and a Caxton, inventors 
and improvers of the printing system? Among the 
mathematicians we have Boscovitch, Cavalieri, di 
Borgo and Grinsberger; in zoology, Aldrovandus and 
Buffon!; La Voisier, the chemist ;? Pasteur, the bac- 
teriologist. Nor shall we omit the great name of 
Roger Bacon, the Franciscan philosopher, founder of 
the system of inductive logic, which is sometimes re- 
ferred to as Lord Bacon’s philosophy. This is an 
error current among those who confound Francis 
Bacon, the author of the “Novum Organum,” with 
Roger Bacon the monk. Stanley Jevons tells us that 
Francis Bacon did not even understand the inductive 
logic of his great namesake. ‘“‘Lord Bacon was 
unable to make any real discoveries by his own 
methods of inquiry when he tried to do so. . . he 
could not see the truth of the excellent discoveries of 
astronomy and magnetism, which Copernicus, and an 


Father Zahm, Catholic Scientists 
*Lamartine, Hist. Girondists, Vol. 3 
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Englishman named Gilbert had made known a little 
time before . . . if we continue to speak of Bacon’s 
Philosophy, meaning the new inductive logic, we 
ought to attribute it to Roger Bacon rather than to 
Lord Bacon.’! And is it necessary to add to our list 
the names of Leonardo da Vinci, Cauchy, Pascal, 
Viete, Hermite?, and Descartes?? If the Catholic 
Church was opposed to science, why was it that 
Keppler fled to the Jesuits for protection when the 
superstitious reformers drove him out of Tubingen‘? 
Tycho Brahe had the same experience with the bigots 
of his day. This great astronomer also appealed to 
the Catholics for help when the reformed brethren 
destroyed his valuable observatory at Uraniburg.® 
And again, we find the great discoverer of the theory 
of the circulation of the blood, fleeing to the shade of 
the Vatican walls because his own good English 
brethren of the reformed faith pulled his house 
down about his ears for teaching such absurd 
theories.6 This same Harvey of whom Mr. Clodd 
says that ‘‘Lord Bacon either ignored or knew noth- 
ing about his wonderful theory of the circulation of 
the blood.’”? 


*W. S. Jevons, Science of Logic 
#456 Father Zahm, Catholic Science 
** Edward Clodd, Pioneers of Evolution 
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We hear a great deal about the opposition of the 
Catholic Church to science, but unless we are very 
much mistaken it was Doctor Martin Luther who in 
the year 1543, after 26 years of reformed work “‘let- 
ting in the light” referred to Copernicus, the famous 
_ Catholic monk who discovered the principle of the 
revolution of the celestial bodies, as “this upstart 
astrologer, this fool who wishes to reverse the entire 
science of astronomy’, “for Sacred scripture tells us 
that Joshua commanded the sun to stand still, and not 
the earth,”’4 

No, the Catholic Church is not opposed to science 
any more than she is opposed to art, to literature or 
theology. But says our geological friend, Le Conte, 
“‘The religious world seems just now to be in one of 
those states of chaotic opinion, in a transition state, a 
state of disintegration, a state of solution, caused 
principally by the mass of new elements introduced by 
science. Some persons think it will result in the dis- 
integration of religion.’”* But he goes on to assure 
his readers that science will conduct religion safely 
through the conflict. We can assure the professor if 
it will add to his geological peace of mind, that re- 
ligion will go right along in the same old way when 


1Edward Clodd, Pioneers of Evolution 
*Le Conte, Geology 
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theories about evolution are buried as deeply in 
mother earth as the Canadense eozoon of the Lau- 
rentian strata; and that is deep enough for the pres- 
ent. For it must be remembered that all this talk 
about the opposition of religion to science is due to 
the fact that the Darwinians insist upon substituting 
their theories for the Book of Genesis. If Christians 
would only consent to put the Bible on the shelf with 
the Veda and the Koran as a literary antiquity there 
would be no conflict, no opposition, no discord; and 
to their shame be it said, there are some Christians 
who are now more than willing to meet their enemies 
half way by cutting out this same troublesome book 
of Genesis. 

The Bible that was once behaineda to a desk” in 
Luther’s monastery is now fastened to a scientific 
nightmare. In the days gone by when Catholics had 
to watch like sentinels on the hill-tops and at the 
house doors while mass was being said in secret; 
when poverty was their portion, degradation their lot 
and the strong arm of the law was raised against 
them; in those dark and evil days men who called 
themselves ministers of the Gospel were wont to 
amuse their congregations with stories about the 
miracles, the relics, the veneration of the saints, and 
other Catholic practices. But Catholic superstitions 
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amuse no longer. Saying the mass in a foreign 
language does not create any wonder now, because 
the higher non-Catholic education has handed down 
to the lower schools the Latin language, and to know 
it not, is ignorance. The congregations now are 
passing judgment upon Moses the man, or Moses the 
myth. They are going exhaustively into that story 
of Eve and the serpent. They are studying the 
physical geography of the Red Sea and its effect 
upon the story of the Israelites crossing between 
two walls of water. And they are looking very 
deeply into the question of authorship ‘“‘after the 
return from the Babylonian Captivity.” They get a 
form of scientific religion from Carl Vogt. Calvin 
and Knox are mentioned in whispers. Luther is still 
in the field as a “rough but earnest man”. With a 
couple of skulls, brachy-cephalic and dolicho-cepha- 
lic, they can explain the real meaning of the story of 
Noah and the Ark. And they can prove to Doctor 
Martin Luther that he made altogether too much 
fuss about his Wartburg Bible. They take Vol- 
taire’s version of the deluge. He can explain to them 
all about the marine fossils on the top of the Alps. 

But of course it is admitted that the Bible is a 
very instructive book. Indeed it is now classed 
among the great aids to a cultivated mind and a 
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mastery of the best English; the other aids being, Pil- 
grim’s Progress, Shakespeare, and Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. So it has come to 
pass that the study of the Bible outside of the Catho- 
lic Church has resulted in the destruction of the Bible 
outside of the Catholic Church; and we have a right 
to look into this condition of affairs, because it is now 
only a question of time when the Bible will be handed 
back to us officially with a request to keep it. We 
can imagine the state of mind existing among the 
body of men whose ancestors wrested the Bible from 
the control of the ancient church, and who now hav- 
ing examined and dissected it are unable to explain 
it. It is not a subject for amusement now; it is a 
serious consideration for the perplexed outside of 
the fold; it is the end of the evangelical lane, the 
Belgian turnpike that leads to Waterloo. It is the 
eve of the last battle in the warfare between unre- 
sisting doubt and irrepressible infidelity. 

The Catholic Church is not disturbed by this war- 
fare. She is not affected by the howling of the raven- 
ous wolves who have now left off the sheep’s clothing 
and who no longer bleat for the ensnaring of the 
unwary Christian. She is not circumvented nor out- 
witted by the false prophets and false teachers parad- 
ing about in their divers philosophical coats; tenuous 
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and elastic in their theories; deceitful and unsafe in 
their conclusions and desperate in their attacks upon 
the Church. The Catholic Church in addition to giv- 
ing scientists to the world, that is, true scientists, not 
speculative dreamers, will continue to form the re- 
ligious belief of the great majority of Christians. It 
would be an excess of absurdity to say that the Church 
dreads the statement of the Bible critics that the 
translation of King James’s Bible is ‘‘emphatically 
false”, because the commentators had no means of 
properly and accurately translating it. The further 
assertion that they produced ‘‘a version which ex- 
pressed contemporary beliefs and conceptions” is 
merely a late acknowledgment from her enemies that 
they now agree with her warning of three hundred 
years ago.1_ How can such criticism hurt her? She 
views with sorrow the new occupation of the Bible 
student of today who has ceased to commune with the 
shades of Luther, Calvin, Zuingle and Wesley. He 
must study to meet the objections of the critics of his 
own creed who insist that the Bible contains many 
errors and mistakes. He has his theological censors 
now as well as his theological teachers. He must 
answer the Le Contes, the Clodds, the Spencers, 
Huxleys, Darwins and others of the class. The 
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Catholic Church has never tampered with the Bible, 
nor altered it, nor changed it by the mathematical 
rule of addition and subtraction. 

All this Bible criticism passes harmlessly over the 
ancient church that gathered in the Vandal and the 
Hun. Church ruin may crumble, meeting-house may 
rot, but the faith of our fathers will. still survive. 
The glories of true science accelerate her progress 
because she keeps to the even tenor of her eternal 
way. She mixes neither in the disputes of science nor 
the squabbles of questioning faith. There seems to 
be balm in Gilead for those who insist that she does 
alter her tenets to suit the age, but Gilead is a lost 
ruin while the balm is making geological history. She 
surrenders nothing to novelty or clamor. To those of 
us who hearken to her voice, she bids us listen to those 
other voices, the voices of those who have gone before 
us signed with the sign of faith and who sleep the 
sleep of peace: “Bear not the yoke with unbelievers. 
For what participation hath justice with injustice? 
Or what fellowship hath light with darkness? And 
what concord hath Christ with Belial? Or what part 
hath the faithful with the unbeliever? And what 
agreement hath the temple of God with idols? For 
you are the temple of the living God: As God saith; 
I will dwell in them and walk among them, and 
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I will be their God and they shall be my people.” 
But why quote the Gospel to men whose gospel is the 
“Origin of Species” of Darwin, or the ‘Synthetic 
Philosophy” of Herbert Spencer? The Gospel of 
Christ is lucid, clear, effective and decisive. The 
pseudo-scientists want opaqueness, rodomontade, cir- 
cumlocution and ambiguity. They want a gospel of 
grandiloquent verbiage. They want the Spencerian 
“Essay on Progress” which opens up the philosoph- 
ical vista to the primary grade scientist with a flood 
of light that makes it as clear as a fog bank. Arte- 
mus Ward used to say when speaking of this kind of 
people that “‘it was better not to know so many things 
you don’t know, than to know so many things that 
ain’t so.” “A wise man,” said William de Britaine, 
“will employ his thoughts upon things substantial and 
useful. It is not meet, even for a man of letters to 
pester his brains with idle, punctilious and disputed 
trifles; that superfine curious sort of learning 
amounts to little more than intellectual foppery, and 
serves no practical purpose. What are we the bet- 
ter for reading which furnishes us only with vague 
thoughts, or with vague learning, fit only for academ- 
ic displays. Metaphysical speculations are but the 
spider work of whimsical heads. Like a flower with- 
out root, a fanciful philosophy is but a fading joy.” 






sistent cogitations on the subject of the : 
rise to a speculative school of poets among 
find many references to immortality. 


“All human bodies yield to death’s decree, 
The soul survives to all eternity.” 


So wrote the philosophical poet of pagan days, and 
his belief never impugned his knowledge of things 
philosophical among his pagan friends. Our philosoph- 
ical unbelievers of the present day do not share this 
belief with their mentors of ancient time nor do they 
share with them that independence of spirit that 
prompted and incited the old time pagans to examine 
into the mysterious things of the future. Our philo- 
sophical infidels are hide bound and terrorized into a 
condition of unbelief because it is a primary principle 
with people of their cult to first proclaim a disbelief 
in everything supernatural or spiritual. So it is that 
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ot iirc! he i is Me eptical and incredu- 
he therefore becomes philosophical. He 
mself resigned to his fate with a persistency 
3 ye his listeners or his readers. That is his 
- Utterly unsatisfied with himself or his 
elief, he is determined to force his auditors 
0 a state of persuasion and demonstration on re- 
gi jus grounds. Having accomplished this he finds 
~ his darling opportunity to ventilate his crooked views, 
and if he possesses the financial ability of the late 
“Bob Ingersoll” he will get fifty cents a head from 
them for his talk. Our unbelieving philosopher is 
not in the class with the psuedo-scientist, although we 
are strenuously reminded by them that they both 
carry around the magic lamp of investigation. 

But the scientist sometimes has his light extin- 
guished, while our philosophical friend carries his 
lamp with a blind in front of it which he is pleased 
to call reason. When we refer to the pseudo-scientist 
we always have in mind the rabid evolutionist. There 
is one other feature distinguishing the evolutionist 
and the skeptic. They both endeavor to explain away 
everything they do not understand and consequently 
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everything that savors of Christianity, but the former 
does it by an appeal to the physical world, while the 
latter seeks to accomplish the same result by painfully 
defining the meaning of all supernatural belief as he 
understands it. The false scientist tells us that the 
Apostles were a set of dreamers and the skeptic that 
they labored under an hallucination of the mind. 
With the former the Bible is an aggregation of fables 
and legends. With the skeptic it is more than that. 
It is a book of very nice poetry. ‘“Thin partitions do 
their bounds divide,’ but when a concerted attack 
on Christianity is planned they take the partitions 
down and fight on a common anti-Christian ground. 
To the minds of these men, the most exasperating 
feature of the Christian religion is a miracle, either 
recorded in Scripture or set down in the annals of the 
Catholic Church. They can stand a good deal of 
their own “ambiguous twaddle on the unknowable” 
but they cannot stand a miracle, and anyone who still 
believes in a miracle, is to their minds, utterly in- 
capable of comprehending the great truths of science. 
These men deny God altogether, throw over every- 
thing that comes within the supernatural order, flout 
all things that rise above the domain of the senses, 
and not content with this they go about finding fault 
with everyone who refuses to listen to their pessi- 
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mistic and stoical philosophy. ‘They work not, 
neither do they spin,” in the domain of astronomy, 
geology, biology or any other ology for the purpose 
of proving the inconsistencies of the Christian re- 
ligion; they deal more in a polite and vague verbiage 
that teems with an apathy, an indifferentism, and a 
supreme contempt for the ignorance, the superstition 
and the idolatry of the average Catholic. These so- 
called philosophers have a school of teachers begin- 
ning with Thales in Ionia. They even take in the 
philosopher who thought the earth rested on the back 
of aturtle. And we are all requested to patronize the 
works of their teachers. We can begin with the turtle 
philosopher, of whom it may be truly said, that: 


“From his huge gallery of a pate, 
He sent forth troubles to annoy the state.” 


and work along to the greater and lesser lights of 
our own time. 

It sometimes happens that by accident they corral 
among their selected teachers some very insidious 
writers. Men thoroughly skilled in the arts of devi- 
ous and subtle reasoning. An example of such a class 
is Auguste Comte, the popular French philosopher. 
This exponent of Positivism and Humanism has a 
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very considerable following. He conceived the origi- 
nal art in philosophy of abstracting the beautiful in 
Catholic constructive work and adapting it as a whole 
for the basis of his own theories. There are other 
ways of viewing his ability, but this is perhaps the 
most concise. The work of this Frenchman is so 
craftily couched that it is overdone. ‘The scheme 
to circumvent the Christian life with a humanistic 
philosophy that takes in all the perfection of Catholic 
activity falls flat because of its all-embracing and 
pharisaical self-righteousness. There is nothing new 
in this scheme, however, for the early Christians 
met the same seductions, and the Catholic Church 
opposed the same fallacies. Such philosophers are 
like the sophists of ancient Greece who went about 
peddling their knowledge for money. They traveled 
in and out of the Hellenic cities and sold their little 
brain creations to the highest bidders. Socrates dis- 
tinguishes them from “those who see the absolute, 
the eternal and the immutable.” 

A very good specimen of this class is Mary Baker 
Eddy, although of a mind more commercial than 
philosophical. In the Christian Science Journal for 
March, 1897, she says: ‘It shall be the duty of all 
Christian Scientists to circulate and sell as many of 


these books (Mrs. Eddy’s books) as they can. Ifa 
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member . . . shall fail to obey this injunction it will 
render him liable to lose his membership in this 
Church”; and if the peddling philosophers do not 
sell their books, how can they enlighten the simple 
souls who still believe that the universe came into 
existence through the power of Almighty God? 
True philosophy is the science of all sciences; it 
is the science which defines the relation of each par- 
ticular science to itself and their several relations to 
each other. Any deviation from this time-honored 
definition brings the student to that position occupied 
by La Place who refused to believe in God because 
he could not find him with his telescope; and he will 
have other company; international company. In 
Germany he will have Kant, Schelling, Hegel, Schlier- 
macher, Lessing and Goethe, the real devotees and 
promoters of “cosmic theism”. Among the English 
lights he will have Francis Bacon, philosopher and 
bribetaker ; Herbert of Cherbury, founder of natural 
religion; Hobbes, advocate of tyrants; Locke, ration- 
alist and deist; Shaftesbury, who ridiculed Chris- 
tianity; Toland and Collins, the British free thinkers; 
Woolston, the libeler; Berkeley, the clerical idealist; 
Chubb, soap boiler and pantheist; and last but not 
least in the line of nasty inspiration, the notorious 
Bolingbroke. With the aid of this brilliant galaxy 
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of inspired writers on the knowledge and science of 
the natural world our philosopher will be able to give 
some metaphysical reasons for his skepticism, his 
shiftiness, and his opposition to Christianity. He 
is now able to talk about the “unknowable”, the 
‘‘All-nothingness” and the ‘‘All-being”’. 

Our poor brain-weary student must keep at it. He 
must vary his ideas, change his premises, invert his 
theories and reverse his conclusions. For John Fiske 
himself tells us in his ‘Idea of God” that “to carry 
such a subject about in one’s mind for ten years 
without having any new thoughts about it would 
hardly be a proof for philosophizing.” For this rea- 
son Professor Haeckel, the ‘falter ego” of Darwin, 
reverses himself in his theory of the descent of man. 

To hold even to Darwinism nowadays is to stand 
ten years behind the scientific age. And all this grows 
out of the everlasting hunt after truth, and the search. 
for the God of the philosophers. They tell us glibly 
enough that the God they are seeking is not the God 
of the confessional or the altar. Nor the God of 
Protestantism, of Calvinism, of Lutheranism or 
of Episcopalianism, And so they go on in their 
search after their philosophical God, with Hume who 
believed in “‘doubt’”’ and defended suicide; with Vol- 
taire and Damilaville, the haters of God; with Rous- 
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seau, the depraved; Helvetius, Condillac and Ques- 
nay, all pseudo-philosophers, paragons of unbelief, 
worshipers of reason and in some cases veritable 
“sinks of iniquity.” 

These are the Encyclopedists, the men of French 
wisdom who have set the pace and framed the morals 
for the enlightened American seekers after the un- 
known God. And after all the only object they have 
in seeking the truth is to enlighten the poor deluded 
Christians of our day. We simple people have com- 
pletely lost the idea of God as set forth by Athanasius 
and Clement. We are following Augustine and are 
consequently going wrong. Our organized church is 
an absurdity. The veneration of the saints is a sur- 
vival of paganism. The story of the Nativity is the 
continuation and modern adaptation of another pagan 
myth. And as for the “worship” of the “Virgin 
Mary”, why that is one of the oldest of pagan cus- 
toms. As the majority of non-Catholics repudiate the 
Mother of God, and as Catholics venerate her and 
pray to her as the most exalted advocate of God’s 
creatures, it would be very curious to know where the 
scoffers dug up this relic of paganism. 

We have, however, the reason for the restless 
search after God and truth by the good friends of the 
ignorant and simple Christians. We have the testi- 
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mony of Edward Clodd, the English evolutionist and 
follower of Huxley. He is a veritable groveler at 
the shrine of infusoria. “Theology,” says Clodd, 
“may be defined as dealing with man’s relations to 
the god or gods in whom he believes; morals as deal- 
ing with his relations to his fellow men. . . . The 
phrensy of the savage and the ecstasy of the saint 
have a common base in undisciplined imagination. 
. . . The duty of theology is to readjust itself to 
what science proves to be true. . . . Creeds may die, 
rites and ceremonies become matter of archeological 
interest, but human needs endure. In the end when 
it is seen that theories about gods and all other spirit- 
ual beings have nothing whatever to do with man’s 
duty to his fellows, theology and morals will again 
become distinct.” Mr. Clodd is simply a product 
of the shifting religious theories of our day. In his 
efforts to sneer at the Christian religion he deliber- 
ately falsifies history as to duty and morals. He 
knows what morals there were before the Christian 
era, and he knows what an appreciation of duty 
existed under the Roman Empire. With him, liver 
and spleen, duties and morals form a fearful picture 
of his peaceful neighbor’s life. But there are others 


*Edward Clodd is an imitator not an originator in the science of 
evolution. The extract above is taken from his “Story of Creation”. 
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like Mr. Clodd, only they do not write books. Like 
him they dabble in evolution and philosophy and 
humor their distempers by reading the materialistic 
literature of the day. They cannot all write literary 
humbug. But they get lofty opinions of their superior 
knowledge and discourse volubly about nature wor- 
ship. They see God in the trees and plants, in the 
stars and planets. Their exuding and pervading 
soulfulness chafes at being circumscribed within the 
narrow limits of a mere church, with its forms and 
worship. ‘They deal in a language that is almost 
foreign in its obtuseness, but because it was written by 
Herbert Spencer they understand it perfectly, which 
is more than can be said for Mr. Spencer; and 
finally the veil is lifted from their eyes and they see 
nothing; they are free. So that it has come to pass 
that philosophy outside the Catholic Church means 
atheism. The Reformers were very simple men after 
all. They gloried in the belief that they were free- 
ing men from the bondage of Rome, when, as Mr. 
Huxley tells us, “they were merely changing the 
yoke; scraping a little rust off the chains.” 

It would be curious to know whether Carlyle has 
met Calvin and Knox and put to them that famous 
question of his about “their absentee God, sitting idle 
ever since the first Sabbath, at the outside of His uni- 
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verse and seeing it go.” ‘And what would they say 
to that other flippant child of Calvin’s creed who 
spoke of the “‘silly proposition, that the Bible from 
Genesis to Revelation was especially prepared by the 
Almighty and let down from Heaven by a silken 
string to the children of men.” 

So far do men go in false philosophy. But it is not 
easy to be this kind of a philosopher. A Catholic 
child of eight years can tell from the catechism that 
God is everywhere, but it takes a long course of scien- 
tific and philosophical study to prove that God is no- 
where. And so it goes from humbug to fakir, and 
from pedant to pedagogue. All striving to destroy 
Christianity and to raise upon its ruin the nightmare 
of doubt. In the schools, in the workshops, in the 
universities, in every conceivable place where the mind 
may be warped and infected, the poison of doubt is 
insidiously administered. In the magazines, the 
books, the pamphlets, the encyclopedias; everything 
that savors of education is infected with doubt. . 

It is a pitiless, withering, blasting storm that strikes 
at the heart of society. It is rapidly disintegrating 
the denominations one by one. The fragile monu- 
ments of Luther, Zuingle, Calvin, Williams and Wes- 
ley are crumbling to pieces before this merciless whirl- 
wind of doubt. A whirlwind that has been raised by 
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the pseudo-scientists of their own beliefs. These mon- 
uments that are now becoming milestones by the ero- 
sion of doubt, will yet mark the distance back to the 
stronghold of faith, which is built not upon the shift- 
ing sands of doubt but upon the rock of truth, wherein 
He watches of whom even the philosopher has writ- 
ten, “Thou canst not by searching find Him out; yet 
put thy trust in Him, and against thee the gates of 
hell shall not prevail, for there is neither wisdom nor 
understanding nor counsel against the Eternal.’? 
But let us return to our own Catholic atmosphere. 
We will leave to an unappreciative audience the un- 
wieldy mass of verbiage that treats of the tenets of 
pseudo-philosophy, and the variations, likenesses and 
unlikenesses of bugs, worms, beetles and snails. 

The picture so often seen of Thomas Henry Hux- 
ley, in which he poses, holding a skull in his hand, 
with his arm resting upon a pile of very large books, 
and wearing upon his face the smile of superior 
knowledge, is a poor and conceited substitute for 
Christian faith. We may yet see that other picture 
in which the cult of evolutionists surround their 
champions with faces of dismay, because of the back- 
sliding of the father of the cult. Who among them 
could have foreseen the falling from grace of Alfred 


* John Fiske, Idea of God 
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Russell Wallace, the man who taught Darwin himself 
the law of the “survival of the fittest’. He who 
journeyed to the Amazons and the Malay Archi- 
pelago to devote years of research in the quest for 
missing links. 

He whose mind acted as “‘the lightning flash” in 
its perception of things evolutionary, and whose scien- 
tific societies made him the lion of the hour. To think 
that after all this special election among the searchers 
after truth in science, he, Alfred Russell Wallace 
should stop and face about to profess a belief in 
Spiritualism, the rankest superstition of the day, was 
the abyss of Darwinian woe. It was enough to make 
the Lansing man sit up in his limestone sarcophagus 
and wheeze like a bellows.1 

The misery of the contemplation of such a fall. 
“He dropped,” says Edward Clodd his disciple, ‘‘out 
of the ranks of the pioneers of evolution.” ‘A salu- 
tary lesson,” he continues, “‘on the use and misuse 
of the imagination.” Indeed it was a dreadful lesson. 
The imagination was going all right when it sought 
to destroy belief in the Incarnation and the Book of 

*The Lansing man was found many years ago in Lansing, Kan- 
sas. His petrified skeleton—all there was of him—was supposed 
to prove by its depth in the earth, resting upon a bed of limestone, 
that he must have lived in the inter-glacial period. But he seems to 
have been just a poor lone Indian, although at the time of his 


reappearance upon earth he created quite a sensation. Opinions 
differ as to his “uncertain age.” 
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Genesis. But when it turned on the fossil hunters 
and the Bible haters, then it was being misused. Who 
could foresee that Wallace, the Moses and the men- 
tor of the cult of beetle catchers, would lead them in 
their flight from superstition into the land of spooks 
and ghosts. Was it any wonder that science drooped 
her head with shame, while the apologists of the cult 
wrote pages of conjecture on the ignoble snuffing out 
of a once bright light. It was the irony of fate, that 
the refined superstition of the English scientist, like 
the frenzy of the Australian savage, should also 
find its base in undisciplined imagination. 

So we leave the pseudo-philosophers to their du- 
bious ruminations. We of course are not evolution- 
ists; we have faith; Christian faith. We walk erect 
in the inspiration of our great Catholic ideal, Jesus 
Christ, Our Blessed Lord, who for us men and for 
our salvation came down from Heaven to die an 
ignominious death on the Cross. We do not fear 
even for Genesis, despite the latest returns from the 
learned and antiquarian societies of Bali and Lom- 


bok. 


CHAPTER VIII 
IMMIGRATION, EDUCATION AND THE BIBLE 


Immigration to this country began at a very early 
date. In fact it may be said that the first immigrants 
came over in the “Mayflower,” the “Ark” and the 
“Dove.” Even those who were turned back in the 
“Speedwell” managed to swell the immigrant class by 
coming in another vessel. 

It has been said that the Catholic Church owed 
her early strength to immigration. And there is con- 
siderable truth in this same assertion. The peculiar 
feature of this statement lies in the fact that the Con- 
gregational, Baptist, Anglican and Presbyterian 
Churches owe their early strength to the same element 
of accession. Irish immigration to this country set in 
as early as the year 1619, exactly one year before the 
Puritans landed at Plymouth Rock, and from that 
year down to the Revolution the Irish fairly swarmed 
into Virginia, Massachusetts, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Pennsylvania. James Logan, secretary to 
William Penn, writing in the year 1729, said: “It 
looks as if Ireland was going to send all her people 
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here, for last week not less than six ships arrived; 
and every day two or more arrive.” In this same 
year (1729) 5,000 arrived and settled in Philadel- 
phia. And so numerous were the Irish in Boston in 
1737, that they founded the “Charitable Irish So- 
ciety.”” As early as 1719, 600 Irish settlers founded 
Derry, New Hampshire. Dublin in the same state 
was founded by Irish settlers shortly after this. 
Belfast, Bangor, and Kittery, Maine, were all 
Irish foundations. From 1727 to 1736, Irish 
settlers located in Virginia, and Thomas Jefferson is 
authority for the statement that they controlled the 
valley between the Blue Ridge and North Mountain. 
As for the Carolinas it seemed to the writers of those 
days as if every Irish ship was headed for Charles- 
ton. And these few facts are proven by the great num- 
ber of Irish names, distinctively Irish names, among 
the Protestant families of the colonial states. We 
find thirteen signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Irishmen either by birth or descent. Long be- 
fore the Revolution, colonies of Irishmen were estab- 
lished in Vermont, Rhode Island, Delaware, Georgia 
and Connecticut. In the Carolinas the Irish were 
accused of fomenting the rebellion against England. 
All this is easy to understand because England was 
busy driving the Irish out of their native land. And 
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many a ship’s load went down beneath the waters of 
the Atlantic. Perhaps in that dreadful day, ‘when 
Earth and Heaven shall pass away,” and the ocean 
bed lay bare and dry, the whitening bones of the poor 
Irish emigrant will track the way from Erin’s land to 
the welcoming shores of this great country. We are 
therefore forced to the reluctant conclusion that Irish 
immigration contributed in no small share to the 
strength of the non-Catholic Churches. For as there 
was no room in New England or Viriginia for the 
Catholic religion, the Irish settlers in those colonies 
‘were bound to fall away from the mother church, and 
that they did so is evident beyond all question. 
Immigration is indeed the oldest institution on the 
globe. It is the great and unending turnpike that 
leads the sons of Adam back to the plains of ancient 
Arya. But to have been an “emigrant” seems now to 
have been a crime. It is true we get a very undesir- 
able class from abroad, but legislation now feebly en- 
deavors to cope with this class of would-be citizens. 
Let us look at the records of the Immigration Bureau 
and analyze the composition of the masses of people 
who have come to our shores since the period when 
the great immigration tide set in. As for the Irish 
immigrants, it is needless to say that their descendants 
are not all Catholic: far from it. In 1890 the Census 
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Bureau’ reported 1,800,000 Irish born, 113,000 
French born, and 182,000 Italian born in the popula- 
tion. Here we have a little over 2,000,000 from 
Catholic countries. Also 900,000 English born, 242,- 
000 Scotch born, and 933,000 Scandinavian born, in 
the population. Here again the same percentage 
from Protestant countries.2 Also 2,700,000 Ger- 
man born, and 980,000 British American born, in the 
population. In the last division we have 3,600,000 
from mixed religious countries. So that it appears 
from this indisputable testimony that the Catholic 
Church has only received her share of one-half the 
immigration, admitting that she held all who came to 
her in this trans-Atlantic way. But Doctors Carroll, 
and O’Gorman deny that she has kept all of her immi- 
grants who came to this country. And what becomes 
of the Protestant half? Do the millions of Protestant 
immigrants goto church? We believe they do. It is 
therefore more than apparent that the Lutheran, 
German Reformed, Methodist and Presbyterian de- 
nominations owe nearly their entire strength to the 
immigration movement. ‘The statistics of 1890 are 
taken because immigration is supposed to have 
reached its climax about that year. 


Immigration will continue to be an institution just 


*U. S. Census, 1890 
*See tables 5 and 8 
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as it was in the days of Eber, sixth in the ascending 
line before Abraham, who, if we are not mistaken, 
was called the Hebrew, or Emigrant. But the chief 
objection to immigration, and one that discovers the 
insidious and perfidious opposition to the Catholic 
Church in this country, is the one that points to the 
supposed illiteracy of the populations of European 
Catholic countries. To show the superiority of Prot- 
estant countries in this matter of education we hear 
it quoted that Prussia, in 1891 had but .03 per cent 
of illiterates among her army recruits. Quite true. 
And Alsace Lorraine, also German provinces, in the 
same year, had but .023 per cent of illiterates among 
their recruits; the lowest in the Empire.t And 80 per 
cent of the people of these two provinces are Catho- 
lics. . 

But let us see what the forces are that make for 
education in Catholic countries. Let us take for 
instance, Italy. In that benighted Catholic land 
we find at the present day 21 universities, 150 col- 
leges, 900 superior schools and 68,000 public and 
private schools. Then in Austria, another Catholic 
country, II universities, 140 training colleges, 1,900 
institutes, and 35,000 other schools. In France, the 
mother of infidels, saints and embryonic legislators, 


*Statesman’s Year Book 
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we have 17 universities and 87,000 schools. And 
at this writing the entire French government is busy 
suspending provincial mayors, barricading and bom- 
barding Catholic schools, throwing nuns and monks 
into the street, and fomenting a rebellion throughout 
the land, particularly in Brittany, and making many 
other ridiculous moves in the farce of building 
what is humorously called a French republic; 
simply and for no other reason than that the people 
prefer Catholic schools. Verily, the poor Catholic 
catches it, school or no school. Even in Germany, 
where 20 millions, or 36 per cent of the population 
profess the Catholic faith, we find Catholic theologi- 
cal professors in the universities of Freiburg, Mun- 
ster, Munich and Wurzburg. 

“But,” says the omnipresent objector, ‘‘you must 
admit that Catholic countries are more backward 
than Protestant countries!’’ No, we do not admit 
that either, and we have the best of reasons for 
refusing to doso. A fine illustration of this contested 
point is found by comparing the neighboring coun- 
tries of Belgium and the Netherlands.‘ In the days 
of Charles the Bold?, these two countries combined, 


*See table 13 
*Kirk’s History of Charles the Bold is an interesting picture of 
this time. 
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formed what was historically known as the “‘Seven- 
teen Provinces of the Netherlands”. Belgium, over- 
whelmingly Catholic, with a territory of 11,000 
square miles, and a population of 6 million, 200 
thousand, produces annually in manufactures, $5 10,- 
000,000, while the Netherlands, the sister country, 
with a reputation for Protestant advancement, pro- 
duces but $175,000,000 annually in manufactures, 
and this with a territory of 12,000 square miles and 
4 million 500 thousand inhabitants. So the Reformed 
doctrines neither advance nor retard the prosperity 
of the thriftiest and busiest nation in the world: 
Catholic Belgium.t And yet the history, language 
and traditions of these two little nations, Holland and 
Belgium, are almost, if not identical. But it is not 
necessary to go to Europe for examples of Catholic 
educational work. 

In the great World’s Fair Exhibit, held in Chicago, 
in 1893,” the united Catholic dioceses of the country 
made an educational exhibit that called forth the 
praise and admiration of the most avowed skeptics. 
The mind gets but a faint idea of the magnitude of 
the exhibit from the mere statement that 29,000 
square feet of floor space was required to properly 


*Statesman’s Year Book, 1900 


"Report of the Catholic Educational Exhibit, Chicago World’s 
Fair, 1893 
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display the school work. Over 1,000 schools con- 
tributed their work, representing thirty-eight states 
and territories. The exhibit included paintings, etch- 
ings, maps, examples in various textures, models in 
iron, wood and plaster, illustrating the industrial and 
ornamental arts, together with 8,700 volumes of class 
work. Included among the schools exhibiting were 
3 universities, 31 colleges, 18 convents, 143 acade- 
mies, 3 technical, training and art schools, 5 commer- 
cial, 5 normal and 6 Indian schools, 6 colored schools, 
7 high schools, 14 industrial schools, 4 seminaries, 24 
asylums, 20 institutes, 11 kindergartens and 2 deaf 
mute schools.* 

Our own system of American Catholic education 
keeps pace with the governmental system of our land. 
In the common school class we have over 3,800 
parochial schools with more than a million and a 
quarter of scholars. In the work of higher educa- 
tion we have 6 universities, containing 280 instructors 
and 2,250 students. In the next lower grade we have 
over 100 colleges, and 800 high schools. Among the 
more important of our Catholic seats of learning may 
be mentioned, in the City of New York alone, 
Fordham University, St. John’s College, La Salle 


1 Catholic Educational Exhibit Report, World’s Fair, Chicago, 
1893 
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Institute; St. Francis College; also, Canisius Col- 
lege, Buffalo; Rockhill College, Maryland; Wash- 
ington University; St. John’s, Washington; St. 
Mary’s, Kansas; St. John’s, Minnesota; St. Vincent’s, 
California; Niagara University, New York; Mount 
St. Mary’s, Emmetsburg; Marquette College, Wis- 
consin; Notre Dame, Indiana; Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Maryland, and St. Louis, Missouri. These 
schools, colleges and universities are all managed and 
directed by Jesuits, Lazarists, Benedictines, Francis- 
cans, Christian Brothers, and priests of the orders of 
St. Viateur and the Holy Ghost, together with 30 
orders of nuns. And these principal schools and col- 
leges are but the chief ones, and even then we omit all 
reference to the great institutions for girls, managed 
by the various orders of sisterhoods. 

A glorious testimony of the work of the Church in 
the field of education. Some idea of the enormous 
outlay of money required for the carrying on of this 
great educational plant may be gained by considering 
that it costs $15,000 a year to support one large 
parochial school in New York City—just one paro- 
chial school. The scheme of Catholic education is not 
mere talk nor idle theory, but a great system of Chris- 
tian co-operation, whereby Catholics, cleric and lay, 
carry on, by the surest method of propagation, Chris- 
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_ tian teaching and Christian education. The public 
school system of our country is a magnificent founda- 
tion. It is the corner stone upon which the greatness 
of the nation rests. But the Catholic educational 
system is the keystone of the arch, the moral arch, 
that attests the religious character of its citizens. 

Catholic education received governmental praise 
and recognition at the World’s Fair, where the work 
of the parochial and high schools revealed a wide 
range of studies. Doctor Selim H. Peabody made it 
the subject of his remarks at the Catholic Education 
day celebration. ‘The services or celebration took 
place on the 3rd of September, 1893, in Festival 
Hall, World’s Fair Grounds. Addresses were made 
by Archbishops Feehan, Ryan, and Hennessey; also 
Supreme Court Justice Morgan J. O’Brien of New 
York, the Hon. Thomas J. Gargan of Boston, and 
Doctor Peabody, who represented Director General 
Davis. Doctor Peabody, chief of the department of 
Liberal Arts, said in his address: 

“But I should speak more directly of the Catholic 
Educational Exhibit. It has been my fortune to look 
after that in some directions, to see that it had a 
position and a suitable one, and I have observed the 
great skill, the wisdom, the patience, the care, the 
consideration which have been exhibited by all those 
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who have had charge of gathering this exhibit, of 
putting it in place, and of keeping it before this great 
American people. You have done admirably in all 
these respects. I think of the hundreds and thousands 
of fingers which have been employed all over the land 
in the preparation of this exhibit. I think of the 
hundreds and thousands of fingers and minds and 
teachers who have cared for the general educational 
exhibit. My friends, I believe we have the most won- 
derful and we have the most extensive educational 
exhibit which the world has ever seen. I expect that 
its influence upon all phases of education will be stimu- 
lating, will be encouraging, will be developing, and 
that your portion of it as the other portions of it, 
will receive the rewards which naturally follow, from 
the labors presented in such an exhibit.”’ And surely 
an exhibit in which 1,000 Catholic schools partici- 
pated was well worthy of such-a eulogy. 

As we stated before in the opening pages of this 
review, the Catholic Church has always excelled in 
the science of education and particularly in that 
branch of education which has to do with the highest 
and the loftiest elements in the nature of man. Not 
the education of the parrot nor the learning by rote, 
nor the senseless cramming that produces a clown for 
every scholar, but in that indisputable territory where- 
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in is nourished the genius of “‘art, literature and re- 
ligion.” The testimony of history, the evidences of 
Catholic art in the glorious perfection of painting, 
sculpture and architecture; the development of music; 
the records of the attainment in the refinement of 
literature, both in prose and poetry, point infallibly 
to the genius of intellectuality inspired by the Church 
in all ages. And so true is this, and so universal is 
the acknowledgment of men of ability to the influence 
of the Church in the fine arts, and of the correspond- 
ing inspiration resulting therefrom, that it is well to 
read the testimony of one of our leading educators 
on the subject. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, the well-known professor 
of Columbia University, writing under the head of 
“Education”, answers the question, “‘What Knowl- 
edge is of Most Worth?” in the following words. 
“Tf it be true that spirit and reason rule the universe, 
then the highest and most enduring knowledge is of 
the things of the spirit. That subtile sense of the 
beautiful and the sublime which accompanies spiritual 
insight, and is part of it,—this is the highest achieve- 
ment of which humanity is capable. It is typified in 
various forms, in the verse of Dante, and the prose of 
Thomas a Kempis, in the Sistine Madonna of 
Raphael, and in Mozart’s Requiem. To develop this 
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sense in education is the task of art and literature, to 
interpret it is the work of philosophy, and to nourish 
it the function of religion. Because it most fully 
represents the highest nature of man, it is man’s high- 
est possession, and those studies that directly appeal 
to it and instruct it are beyond compare the most 
valuable.” Here is a testimony from a man who 
scorns to ignore the influence of the Church in the 
fine arts and who does not hesitate to recite the four 
great Catholic masters in literature, painting and 
music. For the prose of the “Little Hammer,” so 
called in his day,’ has been read, and is now univer- 
sally read by Catholics, Protestants, atheists, and 
even pagans in far-distant lands, not alone for its 
purity of language, but particularly for its great help 
in consoling the human heart. So limitless is this 
influence of the Church in art, literature and religion, 
that we have only to look back to the golden age of 
the Renaissance to find its lanes and byways filled with 
the great masters of Catholic Italy and Spain. It 
was no small achievement for the Catholic Church to 
inspire her devoted children to apply the beauties of 
rediscovered Greek art to the decorative records of 
Christian faith and tradition. To quote the language 


1Thomas a Kempis in the “Following of Christ,” one of the 
most widely read classics in the world to-day. 
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of one of our modern art critics, it was “the great 
age of the Italian Renaissance in art, the age in which 
. . . four most remarkable men gathered up all that 
had hitherto been achieved in art, . . . adding such 
illumination from the sunlight of their inborn genius, 
that in this, the world forever sees what art can do.” 
Such were the illustrious “Raphael Santi, Michael 
Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci and Antonio Allegri.’’ 
But to return to the subject of education. It would 
indeed be a very interesting study, and a subject of 
deep research, to discover when and where the charge 
was first made that the Catholic Church either 
neglected or opposed the important subject of educa- 
tion. 

Without going into endless detail it might be 
asked, did the charge first arise or grow out of the 
accusation of Doctor Martin Luther who declared 
that he found the Bible chained to a reading desk? 
Nothing more natural than that, if such were the case, 
in a day when Bibles were scarce because of the fact 
that the printer’s art was still in its infancy, which 
precluded the circulation that came after its perfec- 
tion. Yet Doctor Martin never claimed that his 
education was neglected. We have it that he was 
educated in the schools of Mansfield, Magdeburg, 


*J. A. Symonds, Italian Renaissance 
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and Eisenach, also in the University of Erfurth. But 
without a doubt his remark concerning the Bible has 
helped to strengthen and maintain the calumny that 
the Church kept the Bible from the people, and that 
like education it remained for the Reformers and 
their successors to propagate and circulate that much 
talked of book throughout the Christian world.* 
The first Bible ever printed with movable metal 
type was that by John Gutenburg, in his shop in 
Mentz, 1450-1455. In this great work he was as- 
sisted by Johann Faust who advanced 800 guilders to 
Gutenburg to carry on the work. Faust also brought 
in his clever son-in-law, Peter Schaefer. Now these 
good men had their Bible printed twenty-eight years 
before Martin Luther saw the light of Heaven, or to 
speak more plainly, before he was born; and they 
were good Catholics too, for witness their zeal to 
give greater glory to God and to advance the cause 
of holy mother Church. Their Catholicism needs no 
interpretation, for at the end of the second volume of 
the first Gutenburg Bible we find the following joyful 
subscription: “This book, illuminated and bound by 
Henry Cremer, vicar of the Collegiate Church of 
St. Stephen, at Mentz, was completed on the feast of 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, A. D., 


1See Maitland, Dark Ages, pp. 455-512 
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1456. Thanks be to God, Hallelujah!’ Those 
simple German Catholic printers rejoicing in the hope 
that the Queen of Heaven would bless their work, 
little thought that sixty-one years later one of their 
own priests would rise up and declare that the Church 
kept the Bible from the people, and that She whose 
feast they gloried in was no longer fit to be suppli- 
cated in the Church of God. 

But going back of the printed Bibles, we have a 
German version in the fourth century and another 
in the ninth. In Italy, a translation in 1290; a 
Spanish translation in 1405; and in England, three 
translations, one in the eighth, one in the ninth and 
one in the thirteenth century; and as for the printed 
editions, we have one in Germany, in 1466, which 
was published ten times in Augsburg, five times in 
Nuremburg and once in Strasburg. 

It was probably one of these Augsburg Bibles that 
our friend Martin found chained to a desk. Those 
Augustinian brethren of his were, like himself, 
omnivorous readers, and as there were not enough 
Bibles to go round for every friar’s cell, they secured 
them as we do our dictionaries and directories so that 
they might not walk off with some hermit burner of 
the midnight oil. Then an Italian edition in 1470, 
of which thirteen editions followed; all prior to 1525. 
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‘Also a Spanish edition in 1478, and one in 1515; and 
a translation before the era of printing in 1405. In 
France, one edition in 1478, another in 1487; Le- 
febre’s edition of 1512, and sixteen other editions, 
closing with the year 1546; and we find in all these 
publications that the principal editions were issued in 
Bamberg in 1461, in Rome 1471, in Venice 1476, in 
Naples 1476, in Bohemia 1478, in France 1475, in 
Holland 1467, and in Spain in 1477. Now Luther 
_ continued a good Catholic until 1517. But when he 
did decide, as Mr. Huxley puts it, “to change the 
yoke,” his friends flattered him into the belief that he, 
of all men, could compile and get out a fine edition of 
the Bible; and so he labored eight years on it, and 
then he sent for his friends, Emser, Bucer, Zuingle 
and Erasmus;? and they, with that solicitude, which 
is always found like a tiny lamp burning in the heart 
of every so-called friend, pointed out, ‘‘One thousand 
faults” in his Bible. Then he altered it to suit them, 
but it is doubtful if it ever suited Zuingle. In 1836 
the German Lutherans altered it again, and today 
Luther’s Bible is considered as much a relic as an 
authority. 

So much for the Bible. Even laymen got capital 

1Frasmus died a Catholic. ‘Erasmus, factor in chief of the 


Reformation . . . got frightened and basely deserted it.’ Hurley, 
Science and Christian Tradition, 
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out of it in the clerical fashion of the day. Spenser 
found the “Faerie Queen”’ in it, Shakespeare derived 
great assistance from it, while Cromwell turned some 
of its passages into an army slang. And the Catholic 
Church, that “arch enemy” of the Bible, keeps re- 
peating, generation after generation, to the improvers, 
the revisers and the self constituted interpreters: 
“Men must be changed by that which is holy, not 
that which is holy be changed by men.’ At the 
present day it is undergoing one last grand general 
revision and when the great work is finally completed 
there will be nothing left but the revisers; for in 
the language of the pseudo-scientists, this great 
and inspired work, compiled with the greatest 
care by Catholic theologians at the Council of Car- 
thage, in the year 397, contains nothing but poetry, 
fable and myth. 

All this destructive criticism makes useless the 
work of the Sixteenth Century Reformers. It was 
upon this very Bible that they made their fight against 
the Catholic Church. And what sympathy must we 
not extend even as Catholics to the American Bible 
Society. This society since its incorporation in 1816, 
has expended 26 millions of dollars and distributed 
56 millions of Bibles, printed in 95 languages and 
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tongues.! Six hundred thousand copies alone have 
been sent into Latin-American countries including 
Cuba. Nearly two million and a half of these same 
Bibles have been sent to China. Yet in China today, 
the Catholics number over one million as against 
one hundred and fifty thousand Protestants, which 
last number includes the families and servants of 
the missionaries. Millions of Bibles sent into 
Catholic countries as well as pagan countries 
for the purpose of showing the inhabitants the beauty 
of a book that has now lost its usefulness in the mis- 
sionary field. A mythical, poetical, legendary work 
of the Babylonian captives. 

But it is not alone the pseudo-scientist who takes 
exception to the Bible. We have had occasion in 
another part of this review to quote the Unitarians. 
We now do it again for the purpose of showing 
what some of the churchmen of that faith think 
of the Bible. Mr. J. T. Sunderland, the author 
of ‘The Spark in the Clod”, says, ‘“The Genesis 
creation-narratives as also those of the fall and 
the flood, appear to have been originally Babylo- 
nian or Chaldean legends or myths. They seem 
to have been obtained by the Jews from Babylon.” 
And again, on the same page, “Does the writer 


*See table 12, 
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of Genesis claim that the creator gave him the in- 
formation? Certainly not.’ Here is some more for 
the Catholics and the pagans of foreign countries. 
“Who wrote (Genesis) it? We do not know. No 
Biblical scholar of any standing now holds to the 
Mosaic authorship of Genesis. But if we find it 
(Genesis) without value as history, we also find it 
containing statements which invalidate it as science. 
It is legend, it is myth,—as clearly so as are the 
cosmogonies of Greece and India. It has been well 
called ‘A Poem of Creation’.” It is not the story of 
how God did create the earth and the heavens. It 
is a picture of how some gifted soul . . . of the 
ancient world dreamed that the creative process went 
on. And again he tells us, “I (Mr. Sunderland) 
have already demonstrated that there was no Adam, 
no Eve, no Eden.” For impudent conceit there is 
very little to equal this fine piece of assumption. 
We thought it was Mr. Darwin and Mr. Huxley 
and Mr. Wallace who had tried to create such an 
inference. But Mr. Sunderland has demonstrated it. 
And to prove his ability in this line, we find him 
telling us on another page that ‘“‘there are some hope- 
ful indications of reformation and _ rejuvenation 
among the Buddhists.” So that having abolished 
Genesis and dismissed all reference to it with a wave 
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of his scientific hand he turns with pleasure to the 
stone images of India. Those artistic representa- 
tions of Buddha, who in his, day was a monk, a mon- 
key, a tree, an elephant and various other lightning 
human and animal changes, being in himself the ~ 
living definition of evolution. ‘As Mr. Sunderland 
is an evolutionist, we can understand why he is so 
interested in Buddhism. 

But we must not leave Mr. Sunderland yet. Here 
we get him in a state of reflection. ‘In the middle 
ages,” he continues, “‘the religion of Europe was 
dark, because the intellect of Europe was dark. The 
chief work of Luther was that of letting in light and 
freeing the minds of men. If today the religion of 
Protestant lands is the best in the world it is because 
the intelligence of these countries is the highest in the 
world.” He was probably thinking of Wales and 
Sweden when he added the last sentence. And he 
must have forgotten the opinion of Doctor Martin 
Luther concerning the solar system as described by 
the poor parish priest, Copernicus. A system set 
forth in theory by its author in a book dedicated to 
the Sovereign Pontiff. Such mental aberrations on 
the part of our modern scientists are simply shocking. 
‘As Mr. Sunderland is also the author of a work on 
“The Bible, its Origin, Growth,” and so forth, it is 


co 
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to be hoped that the Bible Society will not send it 
into Catholic and pagan lands. It would make it 
very unpleasant for the missionary brethren and 
sisters who have not the advantages of home re- 
searches and discoveries in the line of “letting in the 
light”. And it would stop a very profitable printing 
industry at home. As to the “light” we need not 
worry. Ours is the greatest country on earth for 
light, both solar and mental. We have no London 
fog here. All of our fog is off the Grand Banks, 
except that small portion of it referred to by Cardinal 
Newman as the ‘‘fog of pomposity”’. 

Such is the character of the work we now call the 
higher criticism. What a change from the days of 
the old Scotch Covenanters and the stern New Eng- 
land Puritans. And what a change from the days 
of the good Queen Bess when the poor superstitious 
people of her day stood around in the public places, 
devouring (?) with eye and ear, the Bible, as it was 
read to them by the good souls from Holland. Poor 
simple people. They did not know that they were 
“the serfs of the Bible”.!_ They did not know that 
their boasted English Bible, ‘‘in its divergences from | 
the punctuated Hebrew,” would attract “the atten- 
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tion of all students’”.t How could they know that. 
“the infantile condition of Protestant Hebrew erudi- 
tion, . . . or the astonishing unfamiliarity with the 
Hebrew which characterized the body of transla- 
tors’? would render the work questionable in the 
nineteenth century. 

Poor simple trusting Englishmen. They might 
just have well have read the Talmud, or the Vedas, or 
Aladdin’s tales; all myth and legend. But what 
shall we say of the Scotch Covenanters. Every night 
in the land of the thistle, might be seen the head of 
the Scotch household performing his triple duty of 
winding the clock, putting out the cat, and placing 
‘“‘ma mither’s” Bible just inside the door to keep the 
“deevil” away. How simple and childlike they were. 
But those simple folk have passed away. They have 
gone to join the troglodyte and the Lansing man. 
They have gone and with them their Bible, and their 
devil, and their predestination, and all the other 
Scotch myths and superstitions; and the irony of it 
is that they have been dispatched by their own chil- 
dren. ‘As for the Bible we can only give it that 
crumb of sweet and sad reflection found in the lan- 
guage of the heathen, who never read the Bible be- 
cause he was a heathen: 


12Winchell, Pre-Adamites 
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“Formerly they boasted of me vainly, 
With averted eyes, 
Now they look askance upon me.” 


Note. Father Pardow on the result of examina- 


tions for entrance into the Normal College, New 
York: 


“The recently published reports of the result of the examination 
for entrance into the Normal College afford some interesting educa- 
tional items. One thousand graduates from the public schools, the 
Catholic parochial schools and the private elementary schools of this 
city took the examinations, and of these, 305 received the required 
high average, 79 5-10 per cent or more. Of these 305, 17 received 
marks so far above the required average as to entitle them to 
rank as honor students. Of these 17, 8 hailed from the public schools, 
6 from the Catholic parochial schools, 2 from the training department 
of the Normal College, and 1 from a private school. The public 
schools competing were 25 in number, the Catholic schools competing 
were 13 in number. Thus 25 public schools gave 8 honor students, 
13 Catholic schools gave 6 honor students; in other words, of the 
public schools not quite every third school had one honor student; 
in the Catholic schools not quite every second school had one honor 
student. This does not look as if the Catholic schools were so very 
far behind the public schools, does it? The contrast becomes the 
more striking when we remember the far larger numbers the public 
schools have to draw from to get their honor students, and when we 
recall this other fact that the one honor student from the public 
school costs the city about $42 of annual educational tax, whereas the 
one honor student from the Catholic school did not cost $15 in annual 
educational tax. One other item is interesting . . . the successful 
students from the Catholic schools received training in definite 
religious belief during class hours along with solid secular instruc- 
tion. This time given to dogmatic teaching does not seem to have 
dulled their mentality or to have impeded their success over their 
public school competitors.” 

From a letter of the Reverend Father William O’Brien Pardow 
to the New York Sun, June 24, 1908. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE NATIONAL CHURCH 


We now come to the end of our review. A logician 
might have taken advantage of the scheme as re- 
vealed in the arrangement of this humble contribution 
to church history, but we are merely logical. The 
major proposition in our Catholic belief is, that Our 
Savior when on earth established His Church, and 
the minor proposition, that the Catholic Church is 
admittedly the only Church that goes back to the time 
of Our Savior. Therefore, our conclusion is, that the 
Catholic Church is the Church established by Our 
Savior. That is the sum and substance of this work. 
There never was at any time any intention to read 
ecclesiastical or civil history into this little review. 
But there is always a certain enthusiasm in writing 
and studying the history of the Catholic Church, 
and this enthusiasm is inherent in every Catholic 
heart. Some years ago a clerical gentleman of New 
York City wrote a book which he called, “Our 
Country;”’ and without any exception it was the 
most unchristian book published in the entire country. 
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Into this book he put every spiteful and untruthful 
statement he could find concerning the Catholic 
Church. Ignorance, alienism and poverty were the 
three distinguishing characteristics that he found in 
the Catholic body. His conclusions concerning the 
Catholic fold read like a nightmare of civic degen- 
eracy and national decay. But the most striking 
feature of his book was the fact that the reverend 
gentleman never grew enthusiastic about his own 
creed. In the language of Cardinal Newman, ‘‘a 
fog of pomposity and solemn pretense,” pervaded — 
all his conclusions. Now we are not so afflicted. 
Ours is the book of the glorification of antiquity; 
of the glorification of universality; of the glorifica- 
tion of heroism and self-sacrifice. It is true, we 
have the Church of the poor, the ignorant and the 
distressed. We have the Church in which is verified 
the saying of Our Savior, that the poor have the 
Gospel preached to them. That we are accused of 
it is a sign of our faith. That the great mass of 
foreigners coming to our shores profess this same 
faith is a proof that it is preached to the nations. 
And it would be a pity indeed if the poor and the 
unfortunate in life, were to have added to their dis- 
abilities a knowledge of the fact that the rule of Plato 
is now hung over the gate of Heaven, “Let no one 
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enter here who is a stranger to geometry”. The 
Catholic Church is verily the Church of the poor, the 
simple and ignorant, because God is the God of the 
poor and the ignorant. He is the God of the Mag- 
nificat and the Sermon on the Mount. He is verily 
the God of the weak and the distressed. Unfortu- 
nately for the reverend writer of “Our Country’, he 
is not the God of a narrow, aristocratic creed. 

In examining the net of the fisherman this reverend 
writer lacked the discernment of the Brompton 
Oratorian. “The net of the Church,” says Doctor 
Dalgairns, “‘gathers together fish of every sort. The 
wandering Tartar, the wild Numidian, the obstinate 
Buddhist, the fanatical Persian, the superstitious 
African, and the subtle Alexandrian”. “All to be 
subdued to the yoke of Christ.” So wrote the 
oratorian of the Church in the East. But heresy 
and schism have done their work in the strongholds 
of Eastern Christendom. Many of the Eastern 
Churches now bend their necks to the iron heel of the 
master, be that master a Sultan or a Czar. And 
wherever the new churches of Europe raised their 
heads in opposition to the Catholic Church they did 
so not by the grace of God, but rather by the favor 
of a king or the direction of a dictator. 

The world cannot make a creed. Even kings reign- 
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ing by divine right, or Parliaments, or conventions 
cannot make a creed that will satisfy the spiritual 
wants of a people. And when the world sets about 
making such creeds or fashioning such faiths as will 
please its votaries, then does it make failure assured 
and disaster inevitable. The crack of the whip is not 
now heard in Constantinople because servility and 
kotowism have done their work. The threat of 
Elizabeth to her self-made bishops to look to their 
heads unless her will in matters spiritual was obeyed 
was the western method of applying the lash to the 
_backs of whilom clerics. As for Henry Tudor, her 
royal father, he left the mark of the whip on the 
faces of his people. ‘‘England’s Protestantism,” says 
Woodrow Wilson, “‘had a color and character of its 
own. She (England) had broken with Rome at last 

. not because she was deeply stirred by the doubts 

. which Luther had put afloat, but . . . because 
her king, the wilful Henry, was vexed by the re- 
straints put upon his marriages and divorces by the 
Papal authority. The Church had become... a 
part of the state. The King was its head and mas- 
ter.” So therefore by reason of these things and 
divers other things the people were free of Rome at 
last. So free, that shiploads of Puritans, Presby- 
terians, Baptists and Quakers sailed away to America 
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for three generations after Henry’s emancipation. 
They sought another world where they could worship 
God in their own way, and, 


“Cast the kingdoms old, 
Into another mold.” 


They had watched the methods of Henry, Elizabeth 
and James the rst, because they hoped for wonder- 
ful god-like things from them. Were they not the 
founders and: promoters of the “New Reform’? 
Henry gave them a church, Elizabeth gave them a 
new stock of virtue, and James gave them a new 
Bible. What more did they need to save their souls? 
But they found to their consternation that Henry was 
a knave, Elizabeth a shrew, and James a fool. It 
was the king’s minister who in those days said, ““Damn 
their souls, let them grow tobacco”. To deceive and 
cajole and humbug their trusting subjects, and deprive 
them of that religious freedom that had been secured 
to the people in ancient times by the Beckets and 
the Langtons of the English Church, was hardly the 
way to preserve the truth among them. ‘The truth 
shall make you free,” says our Lord. 

We are now distant three hundred and eighty years 

*The answer of the English Attorney-General to Dr. Blair the 


Virginia “Commissary” when he asked for a charter for the College 
of William and Mary, in 1690 
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from that harrowing time of religious tribulation. 
Looking back to those days we now see the workings 
and the ways of God. The New World was to be 
opened up to the poor persecuted children of the Old 
World. While Europe was approaching the great 
convulsion of the sixteenth century, God inspired a 
poor sailor to ponder and pore over old maps and 
charts that he might find a newer and a better world 
for the coming generations of freemen. Columbus 
did not come in the spirit of conquest. He was a man 
after God’s own heart. He had, unknown to himself, 
a great mission to perform. He was to open up and 
point the way to the vast forests, the great rivers 
and the endless highways of Columbia, to the count- 
less millions of earth, with their languages, creeds and 
policies, all to work out the destinies of the race, not 
under the shadow of a bestial throne, or a military 
tyranny, but under the benign influence of a consti- 
tution written in the golden words of liberty, equality 
and fraternity. We find the languages fusing, the 
policies changing and the creeds varying. But among 
the creeds we find one predominant. Not predomi- 
nant by reason of power, influence or authority, but 
predominant through the merits of its priesthood, 
the unbroken phalanx of twelve thousand men who 
seek only the good of humanity. The Catholic priest, 
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“Who bears no blazon on his shield, 

Who only cares to be, not seem, the best, 

Gathering the harvest of a soul profound, 
Wherefrom grow forth his counsels pure and high.” 


In seeking for the causes of the predominance of 
the Catholic Church in our country today, we can- 
not afford to stop anywhere this side of the voyage 
of Columbus. And the reason for this will be founded 
upon better grounds than those of the French his- 
torian who went back to the reign of Louis the 
11th for the causes of the French Revolution, or 
the Englishman Napier who went back to the Council 
of Nice for the causes of the Protestant Reformation. 
But we go back to Columbus because he brought the 
first missionaries to the American Continent. And 
by so doing began the history of the American Catho- 
lic Church twenty years before the Reformation was 
heard of. We all agree with history in the assertion 
that Columbus was a God-fearing man. That he 
was a man of noble character, and a Catholic every 
inch of him. To the people of our day he was a 
simple man. Imagine a sea captain singing hymns 
to the Mother of God while seeking the western pass- — 
age to India. Why, if he had lived in our time and 
enjoyed a similar commission to explore the unknow- 
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able, he would have sat in the cabin of his ship figur- 
ing on the relative horse power of the ant and the 
elephant. He would have projected exploring parties 
with a lyddite gun and a King James Bible. He 
would have done everything but “steer the ship”. 
Nothing however, would suit the simple Christopher 
Columbus but that he must come looking for the 
gem of the ocean, singing hymns and chanting litanies. 
He reminds us somewhat of Mr. Darwin, in his 
voyage on the “Beagle” reading his Bible to his 
brother sailors, while looking for the universe in a 
hen’s egg. The beauty and nobility of the work of 
Columbus lay in its disinterestedness from a pecuniary 
point of view. It remained for the aftercomers to 
seek the slave, the mineral wealth and the priceless 
boon of eternal youth; and from the day that Colum- 
bus first touched foot on American soil down to this 
writing, the priesthood of the Catholic Church has 
been busy building up the spiritual kingdom of God 
on the American Continent. 

In the early days the mission priests were entering 
our country; and for generations they came, follow- 
ing the explorers and discoverers. Then came the 
colonists under Lord Baltimore, with the Maryland 
Charter of real religious freedom. The missionary 


had played his bitter part and disappeared, Then 
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after the colonist came the patriot and the citizen. 
Our Church always had the man for the hour. She 
brought the fearless missionary for the Indian mis- 
sion. She brought the courtly Baltimore from the 
Royal Charles with the doctrine of religious freedom. 
Her Lafayettes, Carrolls, Rochambeaus, Pulaskis 
and Barrys were all master workers in the cause of 
freedom. Then when the citizen soldiers were needed 
for Washington’s army, she brought forth her sons 
from Pennsylvania and Maryland in thousands for 
the cause; and as if it were not enough, thousands 
have come to her from other American folds that 
her name might be great in the upbuilding of this 
great nation. This is the Church that stamps the 
impress of her system upon her children from the 
cradle to the grave. She baptizes the infant, educates 
the child, trains the youth, shelters the orphan and 
the aged, nurses the sick, consecrates the marriage tie, 
and as the last religious act, she consigns the bodies 
of her children to the grave. This is the Church of 
the Western World in the modern land of promise, 
in which God has ordained shall be worked out in 
bloodless and fair combat the supremacy of the 
Faith; and as the nineteenth century passed into his- 
tory, the Catholic Church offered as her contribution 
to American evangelization a compact working 
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body composed of 88 bishops, 9,300 priests, 8,700 
churches, 33 seminaries, 117 colleges, 840 high 
schools, 3,700 parochial schools, 240 orphan asy-. 
lums, 753 charitable institutions, and nine and one- 
half millions of Catholics.? 


“Be the root sound, upsprings the full-leaved tree.” 


But apart from all this is the unique distinction of 
having first brought the Christian religion to the 
shores of America. Catholic priests were teaching 
the Indians of the Rio Grande Valley while Luther 
was endeavoring to perfect his new system. Catholic 
missionaries were journeying through the Land of the 
West years before Henry Tudor started his State 
creed, and nearly one hundred years before the Puri- 
tans thought of coming to America. And while 
speaking about the missions to the Indians let us see 
what the result is today. In this work the priest has 
never faltered. So great became the superiority of 
the Catholic Church in this field, that our government 
has been forced by a hostile public opinion to with- 
draw its appropriations for the support of the Catho- 
lic contract schools and the education of the Indian 
children. It has been said that comparisons are 
odious, and in 1895 they were particularly so. In that 


1This number includes 152 thousand Colored Catholics, and 81 
thousand Indian Catholics with their own schools and churches. 
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year out of a total religious grant by the United States 
Government to all religious bodies for the Indian 
schools, the Catholic Church received $378,000. 
This left a balance of $134,000, for all the other 
religious bodies. Congress therefore passed a bill to 
abolish the Indian contract school. It was deemed 
more advisable to let the Indian lapse back into 
paganism, than to have exhibited to the world the 
preponderance of Catholic labor in the cause of 
Christ. But observe that it required an act of Con- 
gress to shut off the persistent missionary spirit of the 
Catholic priest. 

In conclusion let us take a final glance at 
the colonial foundations in Maryland, New Eng- 
land and Virginia. We know what they were in the 
old colonial days. When the mission priest gave his 
days to the weary work of saving Indian souls. 


“All his days so few and brief, 
Toil on toil, and grief on grief.” 


Those were the days when Williams was an exile 
from the Boston colony. When the Quaker and the 
Anglican had to fly from New England. When a 
Lutheran did not dare proclaim his belief in the 
Dutch Reformed colony of New York. New Eng- 
land today, the home of Congregationalism in the 
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past, contains 225 thousand Congregationalists, 62 
thousand Episcopalians and g1o0 thousand Catholics. 
Maryland and Virginia, the homes of colonial 
Episcopalianism and Catholicism contain today, 171 
thousand Episcopalians, 47 thousand Congregation- 
alists and one and a quarter million Catholics. 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, the early colonial homes 
of Catholicism, contain today, 10 thousand ‘Con- 
gregationalists, 78 thousand Episcopalians and 700 
thousand Catholics. And throughout the entire 
country the same proportions abound. In New York 
State Catholic communicants number over one and 
one-half millions of the population. In the four 
largest cities of the Union Catholic communicants are 
more numerous than those of any other denomination. 
Catholic worshipers number over five hundred thou- 
sand in each of ‘the States of Pennsylvania, Illinois 
and Massachusetts. In thirteen other States the 
Catholic population numbers from one hundred 
thousand to four hundred thousand. In no state or 
territory of the Union in the year of the religious 
census, namely, 1890, did the Catholic population fall 
below one thousand; Oklahoma being the smallest, 
with 1,270. 

The chief reason for this is the power of the Catho- 
lic Church to bring her people, men, women and 
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children, to the church and to keep them there. It 
is not with her a question of public morality, or 
social requirement, or church-going membership, but 
a question of obeying the First Commandment, rain 
or shine. We are now in an age when men and 
women please themselves regardless of every con- 
vention of religion or public order. Theatres, con- 
cert halls and houses of entertainment of every 
description are open on Sundays as well as week 
days in many of our leading cities. No fallacy of 
kotowing to the poor man’s pleasure can disguise the 
fact that the sacredness, the quiet, and the cessation 
from manual labor on the Sabbath day is a thing of 
the past. This is the first wedge driven by infidelity 
into the fortress of law abiding government. Against 
this power of insidious and delusive license the Cath- 
olic Church has thrown her weight. The deceptive 
and fallacious reasoning that makes one man work 
for another’s pleasure on the Sabbath, is too weak 
for argument. To bring men and women to church 
on Sunday for God’s sake, is the surest protection 
for the sons of the soil, from that continuous labor 
that must result from the fallacy of an irreligious 
Sunday. Whose fault is it? In the month of Octo- 
ber, 1902, it was openly stated at the meeting of the 
American Alliance of Reformed Churches, that 9 per 
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cent only of the inhabitants of the Borough of Man- 
hattan, and ro per cent of the inhabitants of the 
Borough of Brooklyn, belong to the Evangelical 
Churches. This is indeed a poor showing for the 
great City of New York, when we remember that the 
great Protestant preachers are assembled here, draw- 
ing salaries of thousands of dollars a year, some of 
them as high as ten thousand. But the trouble is that 
the people do not go to church to hear high priced 
men. They get syndicated sermons on Monday 
evenings, in all the leading papers, and that is suf- 
ficient. Type-written copies of the proposed sermons 
are nowadays distributed by the agents of a great 
syndicate that pays heavily for the evangelical privi- 
lege. It is a fine paying business, this method of 
spreading broadcast the gems of moral philosophy 
that fall from the pens of well-groomed churchmen. 
And so the churches go empty, so empty that they 
recall the story of the old sexton of an English coun- 
try church, who once said to a visiting parson: “I 
hope your reverence won’t mind preaching from the 
chancel. Ye see this is a quiet place, and I’ve got a 
duck sitting on fourteen eggs in the pulpit.” And 
it is on record that in many cases in English livings, 
the congregations seldom rise in numbers above the 
minister’s family, and the attachés of the church. 
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The Catholic population has never been measured 
by small congregations. In all the large cities of the 
Union the church accommodations are totally inade- 
quate for the Catholic church-goers. Crowds stand 
in the aisles during the service, despite the fact that 
there are on the average at least three to four services 
in the morning. For this reason Catholic congrega- 
tions are not measured by small percentages in any 
part of the country, because Catholics are the church- 
goers of the land. But above all things and before 
all men the Catholic Church is the Church of the 
poor of God. Did He not say: “Blessed are ye poor, 
for yours is the kingdom of God”? But it would 
seem at times as though every power was arrayed 
against the Catholic Church. Hostile governments, 
hostile creeds, a degenerate literature, an immoral 
stage, all engaged in one great work: seeking to undo 
the teachings of Christ and His apostles. Misrepre- 
sented in history, her teachers repudiated, and in 
some cases outlawed, her ministers calumniated, her 
schools closed, her churches confiscated, her children 
discriminated against, she verifies that terrible proph- 
ecy of her founder, in which He foretold her elec- 
tion and tribulation among the nations of the earth. 

“Behold I send you as sheep in the midst of 
wolves. Be ye therefore wise as serpents and simple 
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as doves. But beware of men, for they will deliver 
you up in councils, and they will scourge you in their 
synagogues. And you shall be brought before 
governors, and before kings for my sake, for a testi- 
timony to them and to the gentiles. But when they 
shall deliver you up take no thought how or what 
to speak, for it shall be given you in that hour what 
to speak. For it is not you that speak, but the spirit 
of your Father that speaketh in you. The brother 
also shall deliver up the brother to death, and the 
father the son; and the children shall rise up against 
their parents, and shall put them to death. And you 
shall be hated by all men for my name’s sake; but he 
that shall persevere to the end, he shall be saved.” 


FINIs 
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Statistics and Tables of all the Christian Churches and Sects in the United 
States in the year 1909, giving the number of their adherents, the countries in 
which they were founded, the names of their founders, the divisions, secessions, 
and separation according to race, creed, language and color. 


Table 1—The Oldest Colonial Churches in the United States 


Name Founder 
Catholic..... Jesus Christ... . 
Anglican..... Henry Tudor... 
Puritan...... Robert Browne.. 
Quakers..... George Fox.... 


Where founded Year 


..Jerusalem...., 33 


..England....... 1534 
-England...... 1583 
..England,...... 1647 


Baptists.....Roger Williams... United States. ..1639 


Reformed... . Ulric Zuingle. . . 


NAb WY DD 
soe sy ede ee ae 


ae 


Switzerland. .. .1523 


Missionaries entered and began mission system. 
English Catholic colonists entered Maryland. 
Reorganized as Episcopalian after the Revolution. 
Puritans of the Barrowist school, now Congregationalists, 
Now known as Friends, 


Entered U.S. 


Florida, 1528 ........ (1) 
Baltimore, 1634....... (2) 
Virginia, 1607........ (3) 


Massachusetts, 1620. . (4) 
Pennsylvania, 1656....(5) 
New England, 1639... 
New York, 1623...... 
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Table 2—Rise of the Catholic Church in the United States 


Population of United States Ratio Membership 
Oy Seodbaae BsOOO; OOO le toate b elsiriela\elstelolriciciete s(ersi sole Fin 120500u1- as 25,000 
1790.. 006.0 5 25929;214 sriccees ba vece sie eres sien vrs. TS AO7 ces incicss'e 30,000 
L800 Tiveresies Geely Ue loboeoon cooper nadir aT oooce am ikea sess 100,000 
DSIO saciscees TPE to lesa nshce copconue: noanescags Li Qo aise 150,000 
T8207 niece CHB RSF 45 Ape hdbnonosaothads ancans Digg e2 anaes 300,000 
TSO; ane cles T2,S66;020).5 clases atelnis oe s,s wleleoveiaatercisiai LS S25 ose 500,000 
Uy Ge eesn = » ¥7j009)453 «2-005 -22e-e ee ee eee Raa Bn ote Biya tance 1,300,000 
TSSOro sce BIST N48 ZO lseterelersicialal ol aie tore sisinratnieete iota P SAW h bees 1,500,000 
ESGOwtes ici se's QV HAD BD es che < ehelarevctoisieieleve sisisteie eusiele De lOseneras 3,000,000 
T87C. seiecines: RBESES; 37 E ssie's acs eas. sloiaSieiawioaeelelown BO. Sindesilewe 4,500,000 
TS8Onereresic GO,15 2, SOO icc ccn, evcioie/atnin:eza’sleiolenisiwiaelaieiela Den ome es 6,500,000 
E890. cniamiatols 62,622 52 60's iio. s)aisievmc oiavsis sisi sisistolelaiecs b aitian be reac sere 8,277,000 
T9OO ie cjernia 21s PO ROV TLE calojase cic siassayn sie © cetele ss wisietern Tee Soreatire 9,300,000 
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Table 3—Largest Churches in the United States 


Church Edifices Clergy Members 
(CRUG Ren opduoshoeeddp: MEaseNoouCceUCAbDdTC 11,814..... -14,588.. .. . 15,600,000 
Methodist........ Meera icetevaarsterteye erie ieicters 29,70 5ecnine -19,421..... 6,300,000 
BSc PUR strsretey ats olalsveretetelelssloistslelsieveveie ls eisieievereisis + 47,409 ...-- -34,038...+.. 5,126,000 
HUE GRATIS oom) ovaatrareyeen es Dicerelel aieie/ feta ales erie, © WQ5U 7S aeere S028 err enie 1,900,000 
TGC OE aa achoc enone SuthonDeaaeoadaaee LO;OL Jiccetsiers 8,951..-.. 1,750,000 
Disciples, Of (CHTISt ess ac ns) <iataho\efactaiters alors s)<heisi PL,LIO soe 3) up ae bac 1,264,000 
RISE OP a lem erate ckacte veils nose eicsn citisiiein = iba Bicvoce 2 GH Gfeaoaa cc 837,073 
Gonpregatioualsrccte a. ce deiss fer fone eciees ale 51943 «+--+ = 55959-- +--+ 694,000 
Pputehnbvetormed srs awe. efciew «cies eles sa 658)..... TL. sie 16 119,000 
1 Gite ( SaeN nar Rao OSCE ORDORt AAs Serooern T5075 ecaiae TWEE node 118,000 


For Indian Catholic Statistics see Chapter 2. 
For Colored Catholic Statistics see Chapter 9. 
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Table 4—Religious Colonial Foundations 


Territory settled by distinctive religious bodies during the Colonial period, 


1565-1776. 
Catholic Settlers 


State Year 
Maryland.......... 1634 
Louisiana.......... 1699 
EAdiah as 7. .01< 2's oiss 1730 
Mississippi......... 1716 
Tinos aaiccieie seit 1720 
Alabama........... 1711 
Missouri........... 1764 
Askansas.....06-.-» 1685 
Michigan........... 1670 
Bloridae s'cjste'sic10's - 1565 
ANS El hageepen seat o 1692 
Wisconsin.......... 1669 


1. Huguenots. 
z. Moravians. 


Race 


English 
French 


“ 
“oe 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


“ 


Spanish 


French 


Protestant Settlers 


State Year Race 

New York...... 1623 Dutch 
Mass........... 1620 English 
New Hampshire. 1623 oH 
CONG seis crsicioiolers 1633 by 
Rhode Island.... 1636 i" 
Delaware....... 1638 Swedes 
N. Carolina..... 1650 English 
S. Carolina...... 1670 + French (1) 
New Jersey..... 1664 Dutch 
Virginia, j.c-s< + 1607 English 
Penns. cesnine cs FOR e 
Georgia...... ++» 1733 Austrians (2) 
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Table s—The Protestant Denominations in the United States 


Churches Founded in Europe 
a. English Churches 


Church Founder 
Methodist Episcopal................2+5 John Wesley 
Protestant Episcopal. ..... 2.0.0... ec0ees - ...,. Henry VIII 
Wongrepational. i save tic as +. cieiece cig ss . Robert Browne 
MB RENI AG ates cies sleibinursssitelg ass 2is.<'sjelerere'niclars George Fox 
niversalisteyc.jrct nas ciscis'csis'e'sie obwiage ain _,, James Relly 
WWielshe Methodist: $o\..5 ss<cis's ores en ae eas George, Whitefield 
seventh Day Baptiste. .c 5... 0se nes Stephen Mumford 
abv ASIOMALINY bieiaieislo mebie’-jate|s clove aa slecaia' es William Booth 
New, Jerusalem sisi). as.csieleis:<\s <js/0/a.ci a'0/ E. Swedenborg 
Primitive Methodists...............- ions Wm. Clowes 
Apostolic Catholic................. Aglare Edward Irving 
Christadel phtans cs. 01 dees + cece sg esse Mr. Watts 
Plymouth Brethren. csscc060 6.65000. g000s Arose 

b. German Churches 
LOU CHE ace cadaouceracadprocacondAse Martin Luther 
(Urata rian serarc tc sttcrs ie evc/as etaletn store tele aiciess Cellarius 
Bytinkkardss: 528s as oie «cies ais/aisieisi gis alate s trere Alex. Mack 
MloLavians, wearers neces asic sarees Reveere Von Zinzendorf 
MONA Cath Glte.n is ajeie)ofere strays «lt sta @ sfovetele 6) avs Di. Dollinger 
PRCONORI Cotas slelale!oielelclore <isleleleiele. siiaheinrs Jacob Huter 
Swenkrelders.s; «sicccseeeise dcmlenceetiees G. Swenkfeld 
Friends of the Temple............... ae wen eee Chris Hoffman 
German’ Reformed. <..ccs\cvawescccasiaess) Ulric Zuingle 
German Evangelical...............0000+% zee rare Seceded 
c. Scotch Churches 
Presbyterian........++ ni onadapotonercued General Assembly 
Associate Presbyterian,.........0+seeeee0 ; E. Erskine 
d. Other Foreign Churches 

Dutch Reformed.........-+++- HOGER BOnA Ulric Zuingie 
Old Mennonite. .........0.secccccecssees Menno Simon 
Christian Reformed.........+++s+e0e+- ar Seceded 
Russian Church. .......cccsceseccesees * 
Greek Church..... ‘pidaobopeernaseoucor Photius 


PATMenign ChULCh),gsinseis 1 scre'cciceisive wie vere 


Year 
1739 
1534 
1583 
1647 
1750 
1748 
1651 
1865 
1783 
1812 
1832 
18— 
1330 


1520 
1540 
1708 
1722 
1871 
1536 
15— 
1830 
1523 


1560 
1733 


1523 
1530 
1835 

gth Cent. 
866 
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Table 6—Churches Founded in the United States 


Church 
Northern Baptists......-++.e-e++-se+ee- 
Disciples of Christ.......--2++.+--+-s008 
United Brethren in Christ.............-+- 
Latter Day Saints........-+eseceeesereee 
Evangelical Association.......-++++++---- 
United Presbyterian... ....02.c'cccccsesees 
Christian) Connection® <senesecweviewccs oie ° 
Freewill Baptists. 6-0-7 sic'sree ¢.00n cla ow 
Spiritivalistes, serie iste serrate eieisrele wieiclelareiel« 
Lutheran United Synod..............+-+ 
Advent: Christians: «js. pcrs'sve see 05.0.6 «4is10 
Seventh Day Adventists.............+-+5 
Church ol God tammictrasicrisss siaisiete cle (etna 
Micksite Briendsi.5 «eer sstiieciesines sel sieie 
Latter Day Saints Reformed............ . 
General Baptists iiesrs)- asec ccs One smcisine . 
Christian Unioniy.czeie ei ate = aitio'sis.o sie wits 'a 
Original Freewill Baptists............-.- . 
Christian Scientists...........+-sseseee- ° 
Old Two Seed Baptists...........+2+ee00 
Wilburite Friends........+.e2ess.0. ease 
Advent Church in Christ......... syais elses : 
River Brethren ~*~ senceccccccccces 
Independent Methodist....... ec cccceccce 
Separate Baptists..... eee encdecas coccece 
Evangelical Advent....... occccccecccccs 
Life and Advent Union....... Cqsises veces 
United Baptists.......... eceescvcesccce . 
Six Principle Baptists...............000 
Soctal Brethrent so asecran tes aan saieastsieate 
Christian Missionary Assoc’.............+ 
Wheosophister as ecsicitieresisienisinioe sisi sto iaere 
Advent Church of God................0- 
Ref’. Presbyterian in U. S. & Can’....... 
Church; Triumphant. 2. vcn.a+ accarersees 
Oneida Community................0.005 
Primitive Priends on. cccsen caine 
River Brethren, Yorker.................. 
Christian ‘Catholics j..005. fcc csv me neane 


Founder 
Roger Williams 
Alex. Campbell 
Wm. Otterbein 
Jos. Smith, Sr 
Jacob Albright 

Organized 

Arose 
Benj. Randall 
Fox Sisters 
Organized 
Wm. Miller 
Organized 
J. Winebrenner 
Elias Hicks 
Jos. Smith, Jr 

Arose 
J. V. B. Flack 
Arose 
Mrs. M. B. Eddy 
Daniel Parker 
John Wilbur 


Arose 


Organized 
Arose 


Arose 
Organized 
John G. Fee 
Henry S. Olcott 
Arose 


; Sweinfurth 
J. H. Noyes 


Alexander Dowie 


Year 
1639 
1810 
1800 
1830 
1800 
1858 
1803 
1780 
1848 
1886 
1831 
1840 
1830 
1827 
1860 
18th Cent. 
1860 
1729 
1876 
1826 
1845 


1845 
18th Cent. 


1855 
1844 
18th Cent. 
1670 
1867 


1875 
1864 
1883 
1883 
1838 
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Table 7—American Churches Which Have Seceded we 


Older Denominations 


Church 


Southern Baptist .... 
Southern Meth’. Epis’ 
Southern Presbyterian 


i i ei 


tee eee ee ere ee scene 


Cumberland Presbyterian................ 


Methodist Protestant 
Primitive Baptist .... 
United Brethren, Old 
Free Methodist...... 


Wesleyan Methodist 


i ie ar 


Pe ee | 


a i ae) 


eee cease eee ees ccens 


@hristian Church, South... .........55..'116 
Reformed Presbyterian. asec cjcucee sss 
Congregational Methodist................ 
Assoc Ref. Presbyterians ccc ccc o\es\cin 


Reformed Episcopal 


Ce a 


Ref.” Presbyterian Gen.” Synod........... 


Progressive Dunkards 


ee ry 


Plymouth Brethren No. 2...........-... 
@ we INES aonpooaasacesane 


“ as 


Old Order Dunkards 
New Methodists..... 
‘ Reformed Catholics... 


Se ee ce | 


Pere ee soccer vesecas 


River Brethren, Zion..............+ ees 
Ref.” Covenant Presbyterian.............- 


7th Day, German Baptists.... 


In many cases the founder is not known. 


spontaneously. 


ee eeerresce 


Cause or Founder 
Slavery 
Slavery 
Slavery 

James McGready 
Dissatisfaction 
Dissatisfaction 
Milton Wright 
Secret Societies 

Slavery 
Slavery 

Civil Government 
Dissatisfaction 

Civil Government 
G. D. Cummins 

Civil Government 
Modern Ideas 

Discipline 
Discipline 
Doctrine 
Modern Ideas 
Dissatisfaction 
Misdirected Zeal 
Discipline 

Opposed Laxity 

Conrad Beissel 
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Year 
1845 
1844 
1858 
1810 
1830 
1835 
1889 
1860 
1843 
1854 
1833 
1852 
1833 
1873 
1833 
1862 
1830 
1830 
1830 
1862 
1881 
1878 
1853 
1840 
1728 


The movement or secession arises 
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Table 8—Churches in Which Foreign Languages are Spoken 


Church 


Lutheran Synod Confer’... 


we 


cs 


“ 


“ 


“ 


“ 


a 


“ 


“ 


«“ 


“ 


ow 


“ 


General Council 


ee ee 


see mew eee ewesse 


United Norwegian..........4.. 


Ohio Synod.... 


er 


Amer. Norwegian........ 


Hange’s Synod. 
Michigan Synod 
Danish Church. 
Augsburg Synod 


a“ 


Immanuel 


wee ee eee wee eens 


tee ee eee eeenee 


Buffalo Synod............+0-0 


Danish Ass'n... 
Iceland Synod.. 


wo 


Suomai ate 


German Evangelical Prot’ 
Amish Mennonite. .............0+2s0005 
Mennonite Gen.” Confer’. 
Old Amish Mennonite.... 
Reformed Mennonite. .......0s..essese0 
Mennonite Brethren..... 
Defenceless Mennonite......... Rsreicratocisrs 
Wisler Mennonite........ 


Apostolic 


Church of God Mennonite 


“ 


eee reesee 


Ci 


ee oa 


ee eee eee eeeeee 


ore esererecsece 


ee ey 


see ewer eee sess 


oy 


re ey 


sector esos eseee 


Languages 


Germans 
Germans 
Norwegians 
Germans 
Norwegians 
Germans 
Germans 
Danes 
Germans 
Germans 
Germans 
Danes 
Icelanders 
Finns 
Germans 
Jacob Ammen 
Organized 
Seceded 
John Herr 
Arose 
Henry Egli 


John Holdman 


Organized 
Year 
1872 
1866 
1890 
1818 


1846 
1860 
1872 


1886 
1845 
1884 
1885 
1889 


17th Cent. 
1848 
18th Cent.. 
1812 
1878 


1859 


1 The Mennonites are Dutch, Swiss, Russian, German, or the descendants of 


such. 
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Table 9—Colored Churches 


Church Founder or Date of Organization 
RepilarsBaptict.cn. cei ecsioc cece ee Organized 1866 
African Methodist Episcopal....... Organized 1816 
Atrican WE, E Zion. . ¢.!. Scie eins cic Seceded 1799 
Methodist Episcopal.............- Organized 1870 
Cumberland Presbyterian.......... Organized 1869 
African Union Methodist. ......... Organized 1816 
Zion Union Apostolic.............+ Peter Spencer, 1813 
Union American M. E............. Seceded 1886 
Evangelist Missionary............+ Seceded 1886 
Congregational Methodist.......... 
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Members 
1,349,100 
452,700 
349,790 © 
129,300 
12,900 
3,400 
2,300 
2,200 
goo 
300 


All of these colored adherents of the above named churches are included in the 
membership of the denominations in table 3. They are merely placed here to show 
the large number of colored adherents in the regular Baptist, Methodist and Pres- 


byterian bodies. 
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Table 1o—Foundation of the Great Religious Orders 


Order Founder 
Augustinians..............-+ tejateta Saint Augustine 
Benedictines..........-.. siafetelatafal< Saint Benedict 
(Cistercians..= 011s este atte tarererars Robert, Abbot of Molesme 
P Famer scansen cistc\cnte\e/e </atstelalcietelefere . Saint Francis of Assisi 
Domunicanss2%1.5 0. .15+ sinister are . Saint Dominic 
Capuchins yereieiste\e sisleletrsielelvialclalate << Mathew Bassi 
1 EAN Besa sugeeonauauneoocsepaud Saint Ignatius Loyola 
Oblates..... ucleiaataeteetesave.efeinielereisicns Saint Charles Borromeo 
Wazarists ent antenna ces ieee Saint Vincent De Paul 
RedemptoristSonre:cmis weisleieielsiy/<e/=ivieye Saint Alphonsus Liguori 
ADT AP PIStS de ere sfelpioretare ejeistevsluls iets a/siare B. De Rance 
PaSSiONIStS; s0:0 610 e010 6) olo'es,0:81 ..-.- Saint Paul of the Cross 
Paulists....... RB oerere iatsteie ki eie e(e'a sak Father Isaac T. Hecker 


Year 
A. D. 391 
497 
1108 
1210 
1213 
1528 
1540 
1578 
1624 
1732 
1700 
1775 
1858 
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Table 11—The Ecumenical Councils of the Catholic Church 


Nice:.2e0 <5 pnigesoAc sopoben ceoRoud eeatenatarcharsiatetete cpeiaietetepel ste A. D. 325 
Constantinople rt relerccielsis snip ecisincis eistaiele eistsin se claws = JORGE GOSS Abaawets 
EPHESUS sore oa oer sisie leit « alee" clcleng ciate eines reretSolavasiel als welelavelancisjeeersteraielt 12-431 
Chaltedonrs sects ctaates «ics sla’ caafiate clans FA caret Prieto SEAT UOE nd SOOOGE 451 
Constantinople......... Sid Sfalet lsd shaceleisracete sleiefoit wiahevers slave se ove acerele wjalet te 553 
Chrnie (shay) Ge oaiaoe hoo agaoqconduooucomygeonb agoncanoncuecntiooce 680 
IN RCe rere aay avseroie: aio cies lols ch pmra Shreuaio mare Cid Sean er oetield ecible EMO GED 787 
Constantinople............. Soadcunuoa didédune ndaganmoodomIO Oo SOO Cone 869 
Eaterans.. ss/esis das stos Jnstagobaqnnn pose ogounpupsrBecatancogganss 1023 
Meateratises aie cess cate einviatecteas see ee» ete rstcienan mies Mine 1036 
Ma CAP aR nrlaterte Maieieicrertiate eloreiala se ctslerets aiaretaave laters aimssib oia/sieie ois cfalersinterte 1179 
Beateran yataslcisccieic ec siece.s ersis.e oe sis s'aisiala (sare siete iets cra ate aioip/ seis) ejalalsie ae niet 1215 
IEG VOIAB ais gjsisietaieraiciere re sieivlere 815) 6i/0's <i ore siahevaie eialarsis wiatele wi wie’ é eeiaetl 660. 1245 
lay Deo Go sancoGadnh aol oadea SOB porhoesnagsasuepmouckocnnouraonad 1274 
MATES SF om on eieanHO MORE ee Ape S Sp DaC OO ae -ennRAoRnCHaenapaec 1311 
(ILA ee pap EEGs mDON EU GnOO daeCOndane a euancnadDcooHans Soneonce hy: 
Basle & Florence...... Aueboa soda ctipens sogosadbodndeo soos cunconce 1431 
Lateran.........- sieitisieieleie aicisieiceois sie Welepiclele eietvivioleinvels's sTas.vale sie\sieisies ISI 
PUCOUE epestaletoteleisioiasiersvesisalp sieisietenie <ia lew atelcfeise sieiris ste ee a oseccesesensaIS45 


WWiatlCalimissteccte cistelc viene testers ania ai slelsiaaaiclisis wield sicle seid eaisisnisieteieiei{ LOO) 
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Table 12—Religious Population of British India Where the Great 
Bible Societies and English Church Missions Have 
Worked for Generations 


Ma digi ass aias sa cra pate a ios Ses oceans olatara clevcraistche orotate! dicjev ala) clesstalarsareteloteers 200,000,000 
Miah arnaned dnig ni se clove ateta'eroretot tte ot kale ola a wiaidlel ans aistslasieteewoeael 62,000,000 
BUG bit gt aise iacaisicte of rota eats, cicgy where « ajateluishel aie wichaicis Wesel sil Salcienmrcneaie eer 9,000,000 
Cpehne lea Frais Nace Feros le rrctotcteid os atateys\ oie aafala ia b'sie afaiatalsve oa winters mietetotnya 1,200,000 
ARPHCANGS Fiviaca cohaweratiels oe \alelaissiels ciemaysld oasiene sialcjeststeaicc cracls 450,000 
TSG Ptlet a) y.) Actateletes patois reiercic\slelsis’ofa|cre\c o\cluiatare’aletn ici evel cir miata cinta etarsia 220,000 
INGER OUI ote crore ciatic cts wickets craialore. she's cin siaintesoa' slate ciercielers srotsiete iets erste 76,000 
PRQEDYCEFLANS wire <.clatole ai0%eis)ojiais'e eiere\ nin slurs a sivinicccteuletaic mslertitin alg atetene © 53,000 
Congregation alists: o2stai.)si. jos. 5 0:c/aco:ni9.0=/ois/s nis n/t aialelula nls solos sleleterst ee stele 37,000 


Up to the year 1880, the British and Foreign Bible Society had distributed 
88,000,000 Bibles, in 233 languages and tongues, at an estimated cost of $40,000,000 
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Table 13—The Religious Population of the Original ‘‘Seventeen 
Provinces of the Netherlands” 


Statesman’s Year Book, 1903 


Nation Catholics Protestants 

LU IRsin BGG bgnrocSnuconoOuanad ami ariod 6,280,000), sale iaieie\storr ele Kalle 10,000 
lola de aasetaseies i> sia cisiemts se aisiacc.ssiohcisies 1579O; O00 sisielcisieleisrs Os cine acie 3,069,000 
MG ANC te </oree cre ciciate siaaeterae perioral eo aer SOF O/OOO fe tataciwin vores aho¥a,lgrdee 3,079,000 


These two kingdoms with Luxemburg, Artois and Hainault comprised the 
original Seventeen Provinces of the Netherlands. 


Religious Population of Switzerland, the Home of Zuingle 
Catholics Protestants 
1,383,000 1,918,000 


Religious Population of Germany, the Home of Martin Luther 
Catholics Protestants 
20,327,000 or 36 per cent. 35,231,000 or 62.5 per cent. 
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Table 14—Religious Population of Canada, the English Posses- 
sions in North America, 1903 


Gatholios jacrismtemrsiate/cule cic wutertolelsiatel oielers elas sic(orwieters | oat rettie eVetetetatisietclane 2,220,000 
Brea b yy teri ans x -rcmiciajalapatay ere eleva « cst distaleie/al<are lai =iaieha1alevale’e/alatassto Skaimieim iain aiete 842,000 
PATIBIICANS Gaeetetacarictersictiote oiatats acre ovtela aisiatelwintatetelol alo iaieia) Slersieiematete eta 680,000 
Methodistesy a7 scee), oat ins Jab eeiie eee Atty ati ene eee 916,000 
RSut Orang ealarawietsjeteratne aig cieinisie\s1 s/o!cte eins svelctaie\eiei<ieintn ie lala eiem niet inate ieee 92,000 
Conpregationalists 2i-o%irrt)..© slate. <jsislcrote victsvoraicle ate arcfeateleie ns ain sels aera 28,000 


Christian Population of China, 1900 


Catholics fe wiataterainrs Sein nied) 30, Sis ee wiae te steele sence te pine eee a ae + «++ 1,000,000 
Protestants ac cits ovs.avsialicsie'ery viavs,siavacbpisieie sia vieinic/e:s c/a eiatelnieca cium am toters meet 150,000 


Table 15—Schools of Continental Europe. 1898—1908 


Universities High Schools Common' 
Country Students Students Schools 
Ital oe 1,108 
a 
: 33,332 a 156,980 eae 
21 738 
Germany b es . 512,000 61,331 
17 456 
France 84,58 
d 30,370 |e 99,800 a 
Austria- II 1,631 
Hungary 24,604 f 115,900 34015 
. Io 49 
peas 16,200 g 33,500 31.879 
; 4 171 
Belgium 12,18 
= 33643 kk 33,000 a 
4 212 ’ 
Holland Aart ¢ ae 708 5,946 
I 70 
Portege 1,684 k 14,200 5959? 
A 4 882 
Switzerland 6 
4,483 P 41,000 ie 
































1. Does not include technical trade, trade or special schools. 


a. Superior schools. 
b. Frieburg, Munster, Munchen and Wurzburg have Catholic theological 
professors. Bonn, Breslau and Tubingen have equal number of 


Catholic and Protestant theological professors. 


c. Gymnasia, or university preparatory schools. 


d. 16 are university colleges, so-called. 


e. Lycees, or university or preparatory schools. 
f. Gymnasia and superior schools, but does not include 99 theological colleges. 


Ks 


k. Colleges. 


p- Academies. 


University preparatory schools, at least one in each province, but these 
figures are for 1881 (latest). 
kk. Colleges. - 


Note. Italian High Schools include 150 licei or colleges. 


+“ 


German Gymnasia Students, estimated. 
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